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| Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON'S NEW BOOK. 
DAVID BALFOUR. 


Being Memoirs of his Adventures at Home and Abroad. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘* Lovers of fiction have a great treat before them when 
Stevenson with Scott when Scott is at his best, nor shall we 
_ book with which to compare this marvellous 


THE WATCHMAKER’S WIFE, 


| And Other Stories, By Frank R.Srockron. 12mo, cloth, 
| $1.25. 
neds non heen SC So geet en vie 


H 
aF 
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~ poy he 6 ee We have not hesitated to com 


with Thackeray, even in ‘ Henry Esmond,’ thought « better 


story would be ‘ Barry Lyndon 3 H. Stoddard in Mail and Express. 


MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT. 
Men of Business. By Wit11am O. Sropparp. 
Statesmen. By Noax Brooks. 
Each illustrated, half leather. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


WITH THACKERAY IN AMERICA. 


By Eyre Crowe. With 12 Illustrations. Small 4to, $2.00. 


in this country. The rapid and 
on wre 


charming glimpses of the great novelist in this chatty and readable book of Mr. Crowe, the artist who accompanied 
~ pap eh A also describes ho wather’s oun veuy Shvcly tugecations of the 


ve unread. Not only is it interesting for the near view it gives of the author of 


book that dchare tt palate of tha United Beat 
* Vanity Pair,’ but for the pistore tt of the United States forty years ago.”--Crific. 


WINDFALLS OF OBSERVATION ; 


| pesnentli te Gene, Htesety to touth, and Goth chsond ond Remerens—- 
| ee ” though at the same time 
| thoroughly American, flavor 


| Women of the Valois Court. Now Ready. 
The Court of Louis XIV. Now Ready. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
ae Nelson Page’s Works. 4 vols., in a box, 


THE OPINIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER. 





By Rosert Grant. With many Illustrations by C. S. | 
REINHART 


and W. T. Smepiey. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


dacs ation Sages i aoa ae bs lg 


Indeed, it is 


delicious in is by all odds 
Mr. Grant has written.” — PChisago H 


WOMEN OF THE VALOIS AND VERSAILLES COURTS. 


From the French of Impert pe Sarvt-AMAND. 


The Court of Louis XV. In Press. 
Last Years of Louis XV. In Press. 


Each with numerous Portraits, 12mo, $1.25. The set, half calf, $10.00; cloth, $5.00. 


NEW BOOKS IN CAMEO EDITIONS. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and Other Papers. By R. 
L. Stevenson. With etched Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


Letters to Dead Authors. By Anprew Lanc. With 
four additional letters and etched Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 





handsome uniform Ms SPF oe we Someadforiieer L iti idBeue sine ded , imited to 212 bered 
yey —_— cotltas ban hatchgn crak Saabak Ai 
STORIES FROM SCRIBNER. 
Stories of Italy. Stories of New York. Stories of the South. 


Stories of the Army. Stories of the Railway. Stories of the Sea. 


Each volume illustrated;26mo, paper, 50 cents ; ee ie ee The set, 6 volumes, in a box, paper, $3.00 ; 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 








Letters of Asa Gray. 


Edited by Jane Lorixe Gray, with portraits and | 


other illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Professor Gray was not only one of the foremost of botan- 
ists, but a man of rare scientific genius and equal literary 
skill. His oy hy Ty: for the range and in- 
terest of their subjects, attractive by virtue of their 
charming style and be very engaging personality they reveal. 


Sam Houston and the War of Independence 
in Texas. 
By Atrrep M. WittraMs, author of “The Poets and 
Poetry of Ireland.” With a Portrait and Map. 
8vo, $2.00. 


A valuable and interesting book, both as a history of Texas 
and a biography of Houston, who had a very remarkable 


career. 
A Sketch of the History of the 
Apostolic Church. 
By Outver J. Tuatcuer, Professor in the University 
of Chicago. 16mo, $1.25. 


interesting book, giving in admirable form 
Pe A Caesias early history of the 
Christian Church. 


Sub-Celum: A Sky-Built Human World. 
By A. P. Russet, author of “In a Club Corner,” “A 
Club of One,” “Library Notes,” and “Character- 
istics.” 16mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Russell’s picture of ae mode of life 
is interesting, suggestive, and singularly free from everything 
visionary and fan 


A Japanese Interior. 
By Auice M. Bacon, author of “Japanese Girls and 
Women.” 16mo, $1.25. 
A book of eqtal value and intoe, describing f 
sonal eertelen pwwby t- and school ife, Galen, 
traveling, hotels, tem fond ~~ dolls’ festivals, wrest- 
ling contests, curio men, fireworks, the climate, earthquakes, 


The Dayspring from on High. 
Compiled by Emma Forses en 18mo, $1.00. 
A little book of choice igo pesane fi h day of th 
a iy = le, ond extenets ~ fsema So. 

general ~ wee largely from 
-~ Roman Church 5 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, 

New Cambridge Edition. From entirely new plates, 
printed from large ‘ype, on opaque paper, and bound 
in flexible covers. ith a steel portrait. Crown 
8vo, $2 00. 


form which 
this uni 


s Complete Poems (including Christus) 
tobe the ideal ame Kany AS 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

New Handy-Volume Edition. In five volumes, 16mo, 
printed from beautiful large type, on opaque paper, 
bound in a simple but very attractive style, and put 
we in a cloth box. $6.25. 


entirely new from new and all the de- 


ca tae tek et eee vorite one for lovers 
choice books. 


of 





The Natural History of Intellect, and 


Other Papers. 
By Rate Watpo Emerson. Riverside Edition. With 
an Index to Emerson’s Works. 1 vol., 12mo, gilt 
top, $1. 75; Little Classic Bdbion, 18mo, $1 25. 


coe on mia rat 
Books, Past and Present, A Letter, The Tragic. 


The Witness to Immortality in Literature, 
Philosophy, and Life. 
By Rev. GrorGe A. Gorpon, of the Old South Church, 
Boston. 12mo, $1.50. 
Gordon here mts the fruits of tful stu 
the Mme Life, tn the aera, 6 in he eed ~ a 
pistles 


poetry ees See of Paul, and in the lif 
postey an eee 4 — 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By Grace ANSON JACKSON. 16mo, $1.25. 


Pate eicasme at view of times 


and of sacred fascination. _ 


Pr a 
European 





Two Bites at a Cherry, with Other Tales. 

A book of exquisite short stories, written in the most 
delightful style, by Taomas BarLey ALDRICH, author 
of “Marjorie Daw and Other Stories,” ete. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Rachel Stanwood : 

A Story of the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. By 

Lucy Grsspons Morss, author of “The Chezzles.” 


- .25. 
story of the me speed agiaation in New 
York nity abet a describi Quakers, 
charming scenes + edit, pa sev- 
persons among its 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 

A story of special interest to girls, but delightful to 
everybody, by Mrs. Wiaern, author of “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” “The Story of Patsy,” “Timothy’s 
Quest,” “A Cathedral Courtship,” ete. Illustrated, 
16mo, $1.00. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 

New Edition, with revisions. In seventeen volumes, 
in new and attractive binding. Price, $1.25 each. 
Farra Gartney’s Girtnoop.— THe Gaywortnrys. — 

A Summer ww Lest Gotprawarre’s Lire. — We Girts: 

A Home Story.—Sicuts anp Insicuts (two volumes).— 

Tue Orner Grats. — Rear Fouxs.— Patience Srrone’s 

Ovutines. — Hirnerro: A Story of Yesterdays.— Boys ar 

nar anges —QOpp, on Even ?—Homesrun Yarns. Short 

Stories. — BonnysBorovues. — Moruer GoosE ror Grown 

Forxs. — Ascutney Street. — A Goipen Gossip 

Very few American stories are so popular as Mrs. Whit- 


ney’s, and none are more wholesome or admirable in charac- 
tee endl tadintase. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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The Century Company’s New Books 


NOW READY. 


POEMS HERE AT HOME, By James Whitcomb Riley. 

This latest collection of verses by the Hoosier poet contains some of his best pieces. No one who has read any 
of Mr. Riley’s previous works will need to be told more than this. Such old favorites as “ Nothin’ to Say,” 
“The Old Man and Jim,” “The Raggedy Man,” “The Absence of Little Wesley,” “Old John Henry,” etc., 
are included in the more than half a hundred poems gathered in this volume, which is illustrated by KEMBLE. 


Price, in green cloth binding, $1.50; vellum, $2.50. 





Sweet Bells Out of Tune. 

A novel of New York society, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
author of “‘ The Anglomaniacs,” etc. Illustrated by C. D. 
Grsson. Price, $1.25. 

Balcony Stories. 
By Grace Kine, author of ‘* Monsieur Motte,” etc. Dreamy 


tales of Louisiana. Illustrated by SrerRNER, Bium, and 
others. Price, $1.25. 


The White Islander. 

A romance of the Indian massacre at Mackinac. By Mary 
Hartwewtt CaTHERWOOD, author of ‘The Romance of 
Dollard,” ete. Illustrated by Francis Day and Henry 
SanpHam. Price, $1.25. 


Walter Camp’s Book of College Sports. 
Containing chapters on Baseball, Football, Track, Athletics, 
and Rowing, with the latest rules and many suggestions 
from the author, who is recognized as the highest authority 
among college athletes, and who has been for many years 
the adviser of the most successful Yale teams. 


The Century Gallery. 

A collection of sixty-four of the best engravings that have 
appeared in ‘‘ The Century” and “‘St. Nicholas’? maga- 
zines during the past ten years, printed on heavy plate pa- 
per and suitable for framing. Price, in portfolio, 13%%x17% 
inches, $10.00. 

An Embassy to Provence. 

By Tuomas A. Janvier. An account of a trip in a one-horse 

chaise through the old Provengal towns of Southern France. 


Price, $1.25. 
To Gipsyland. 
Describing the author’s adventures among the gipsies of Hun- 
gary. By Exizaneta Rossins PENNELL, with illustra- 
tions by JosePH PENNELL. Price, $1.50. 


The Public-School System of the United States. 
A book of great interest to teachers and to all interested in 
the cause of education. By Dr. J. M. Ricr, who visited 
the public schools of thirty-six of the principal cities of the 
United States, and in this volume has set forth the systems 
of teaching in vogue. 300 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini. 


Leaves from the life of the great Italian tragedian. In cloth 
binding, with frontispiece portrait, $1.50. 





Thumb-Nail Sketches. 

A charming little volume in stamped sheep binding, contain- 
ing a number of stories of adventure by the artist GEoRGE 
Warton Epwarps, with the author’s own illustrations. 
Price, $1.00. 

The Cosmopolis City Club. 

By Rev. WasnrneTon GLappEN. A book describing the or- 
ganization and work of an ideal (and practical) club, whose 
object was the purification of city politics. Price, in cloth 
binding, $1.00. 

Handbook of English Cathedrals. 

By Mrs. ScouyLeR VAN RenssELAER. A handy volume in 
flexible covers, describing the great cathedral churches of 
England. Profusely illustrated by JosrPH PENNELL. 400 
pages. Cloth, $2.50; full leather, $3.00. 


The Great Remembrance, and Other Poems. 
A new volume of poems by Ricnarp Watson GILDER, 
Price, 75 cents. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Brownies at Home. 
A new Brownie Book by Parmer Cox. As funny as the 
other two. Price, $1.50. 


The White Cave. 
A story of adventure in Australia, by Wui11am O. Srop- 
DARD. Price, $1.50. 


Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. 
The numbers for the past year in two parts, containing nearly 
1000 pages and as many illustrations. Price, $4.00. 


Topsys and Turvys. 
The greatest novelty of the year. A book of colored pic- 
tures, by P. S. Newer, that viewed right ride up show 
one picture and upside down another. Price, $1.00. 


Ready November 10th. 
The Century World’s Fair Book for Boys 
and Girls. 

The great book of the year for children. What two boys saw 
at the Fair. Hundreds of pages! Hundreds of pictures— 
the grounds, the buildings, the exhibits, the famous Mid- 
way Plaisance—everything! The best of all Christmas 
gifts for boys and girls. $1.50. 





The books above named (with the exception of ‘‘ The Century World’s Fair Book for Boys and Girls,” which will be issued 
November 10th) are now ready and may be had at all book-stores, or will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price by 


the publishers. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, No. 33 East 17th St., New York. 


*,* A new catalogue of The Century Co.’s publications will be sent free on request. 
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DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. A novel by Fretcner BatrersHatt. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A COIGN OF VANTAGE. A novel by Jonn Seymour Woop, author of “Gramercy Park,” etc. 
cloth, $1.00. 

PRISONERS OF THE EARTH, and Other Stories. By H. D. Lowry. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

IN THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE. A novel by Watker S. Kennepy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

FROM WISDOM COURT. Essays by Henry Seton MERRIMAN and StepHen G. TALLENTYRE. With 30 
illustrations by E. Courboin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A COLONY OF MERCY; or, Social Christianity at Work. An Account of the Colony of Epileptics at Biele- 
feld in Westphalia. By Jou Sorrer. With 22 illustrations and plan. Octavo, cloth, $2.50. 

THE CARLYLES, AND A SEGMENT = 7 CIRCLE. By G. F. Esprnasse. Octavo, cloth, $4.00. 

Lord Jere Campbell, Wordeman the Onrivion Lal Lek Hest =e terms of intimacy with many literary men of prominence, as ir Walter Scott, 

The Parliamentary Novels by Anthony Trollope, comprising: 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 3 vols. PHINEAS REDUX. 3 vols. PHINEAS FINN. 3 vols. 
THE PRIME MINISTER. 3 vols. THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 3 vels. 
a ty a, oils some, H illustrated with photogravures from designs by C. R. Grant, $18.75. A large-paper 
T+: oe, the novels of Anthony Trollope, begun last season with the publication of the “ Chronicles of Bar- 

THE NOVELS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH, to be issued at intervals, with illustrations in photogravure, be- 
ginning with “‘ Belinda,” in 2 vols., at the uniform yes of $1.00 per volume. This edition of about 12 volumes will be 
uniform in type, size, ete., with the: very edition of Jane Austen’s Works published during the last year by Dent, 
of London, and is published jointly with im. 
Large-paper edition, limited to 150 copies, at $3.00 per volume. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, translated from the French of Maxime pe LA Rocueterte by 
Cora Hamilton Bell. In 2 wee, Sia, with 20 photogravure portraits of the leading characters, $7.50. 


This new life of Marie poe enneans See Se See, OS ener ae the standard life of the unfortu- 
of a large mass of the correspondence of the Austrian Ambassador at the French Court, a flood of light 








12mo, 


LETTERS FROM MY MILL, translated from the French of ALpHonse Daupet by Frank Hunter Potter. 
With decorative head- err by George Wharton Edwards, and ten full-page designs in color by Madame Madeleine Le- 
maire. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
ya Of CD. 

HORACE WALPOLE, A MEMOIR. By Austin Dosson, author of “Four Frenchwomen,” “Eighteenth 
Century Vignettes,”’ ete. In1 vol., uniform with these, with fourteen illustrations in photogravure. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with the plates on Japan paper, $5.00 net. 

THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. By Ame ia E. Barr, author of “Friend Olivia,” “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” 
ete. With 100 illustrations, four of them in color, by Theo. Hampe. 8vo, beautifully bound, cloth, $2.50; silk, $3.50. 

THE JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. In 2 vols., 12mo, cloth gilt, beautifully bound, $3.00. 

SOME OLD PURITAN LOVE LETTERS. John and Margaret Winthrop, 1618-1638. Edited by Joserx 
ay mad bey em hing  photonrerra en putes of John Winthrop, reproduced from the painting in the State House 

THE RIVALS. A comedy by Ricnarp Barmetzy SHERIDAN. Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory, with five 
plates in color, and of fifty designs in black and white. One volume, 8vo, beautifully bound in full gold side, 
nd indian ee ore 
A large-paper edition, with special features, limited to 250 copies, $6.00 net. 

IRISH IDYLLS. By Jane Bartow, author of “ Bog- | LYNDELL SHERBURNE: A Sequel to “Sherburne 
land Studies.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. House.’”” By Amanpa M. Dovetas. Uniform with it 

a olitien contains new matter ond is The original in style and binding. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF THE RAIL- | “®47°S OF ROSES. | A novel by Looms Kmonr 
WAYS OF THE UNITED STATES. By Grorce H. A HILLSIDE PARISH ‘A by S.B D 
Lewis, of the Des Moines Bar. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ewes A Cery.o7 ©. Bavane Deo, 

author of “‘ A Highland Chronicle.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





WILLIAM JAY AND THE ABOLITION MOVE- 
MENT. By Bayarp TuckerRMAN. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL AT COLLEGE. By Lipa 
Rose McCasg. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A QUESTION OF HONOUR. By Lynpe Patmer, 


author of ~— om, ” “One Day’s Weaving,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE ROSE OF LOVE. A novel by ANGELINA TEAL, 
author of “‘ Muriel Howe.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





WITCH WINNIE IN PARIS; or, The King’s Daugh- 
ters Abroad. A new volume in the Witch Winnie Series. 
By Exizasets W. CHampney, author of **‘ Witch Win- 
nie,” “Witch Winnie’ s Mystery, ” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE] HISTORY OF A BEARSKIN. From the French 
of JuLes pe MarTHOLD. With one hundred illustrations 
by J.O. B. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
ELSIE ATION. A new volume in the ever-increas- 
ingly popular Elsie Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





DODD, MEAD & CO., No. 5 East 19th St., New York. 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


The Queen of the Adriatic; 0x, Vexice Mepravar axp Mopvern. 


By Crara Ersktne CLEMENT, author of “ Art and Artists.” Uniform in style with the preceding volumes, 

«Genoa the Superb” and “The Lily of the Arno.” The author describes the Grand Canals, Cathedrals, 

Palaces, Square of St. Mark’s, Bridge of Sighs, ete., with sketches of the romantic history associated with 

them, in this the most unique city in the world Tllustrated with 20 photogravures from recent photographs. 
1 vol., crown 8ve, vellum cloth, illuminated in gold and colors . . $3.00 

















Ivanhoe. I:.usrratev Hormay Eprtiox. With Introduction and Notes by ANDREW LanG. 


The most magnificent edition of this great masterpiece of Sir Walter Scott’s ever made. The text is printed 
on fine paper in a small page, new and large type, with ample margins. Of the 20 illustrations in etching 
and photogravure, 12 are original etchings drawn and engraved in Paris by the celebrated French artist, AD. 
LALAZE, printed on imperial Japan paper. The binding is ee in not and colors. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, in cloth box . . . « « $6.00 


Rome of To-day and Yesterday. By Joun Dennr. 


A graphic and faithful pen-picture of the “ Eternal City,” describing the city as it now appears — its ruins, 
castles, palaces, and cathedrals; with sketches of its history, its triumphs, and its reverses. A romance, his- 
tory, and guide-book combined. Illustrated with 20 half-tone reproductions of photographs of the most 
important points of interest. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt . . .....-. ~ + « « + $2.50 


? , By James Oris, author of “Toby Tyler,” “Mr. Stubb’s 
Jenny Wren’s Boarding House Brcton” *Mehiee ee Fouts” ete , 


An excellent story of newsboy life in New York, written in the happy style with which Mr. Otis has for years 
captivated juvenile as well as grown-up readers. [Illustrated with numerous drawings by W. A. RoGEnrs. 
il wel, questo, dlsth 2 ww ew te ttt tl th tl tl tl tlw et GAS 


Six Boys. By Exizasera W. Cuamrney, author of the “ Vassar Girls” series. 


This story is sure to rank among the most popular of books for young people for many years to come. It is 
written in a fresh, invigorating style, and tells of haps and mishaps of a family of boys of all ages. Tlus- 
trated with original designs by MERRILL. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt . . . 2. 2.» «© « «© © © se e + $150 


Miss Parloa’s Young Housekeeper. 


Particularly for beginners — for those who have just begun, or are about to begin, to keep house for two or 
three. Tells how to furnish the kitchen sensibly; the right way to buy food and to care for it; about pre- 
paring all kinds of dishes by wholesome and economical methods; not to speak of many other things of 
great importance to young housekeepers. 

BW eee 8 Ke ee Oe eS eee ee ee ee 


Melody. By Laura E. Ricuarps, author of “Captain January,” “Queen Hildegarde,” ete. 


The thousands of readers who value the tender pathos of “ Captain January” will welcome this simple and 
lovely story as a further development of a remarkable sympathy with all that is noble and beautiful in human 
nature, and find in it a high power of literary expression. This simple story of the blind child will find its 
way to a very large circle of admirers. 

1 vol., 16mo, cloth, unique style . . . . 1. . «© «© © © © «© + BBO 


When I Was Your Age. By Lavra E. Ricnarps. 
A series of papers which has already delighted the many readers of “St. Nicholas,” now revised and pub- 
lished in book form, with many additions. The title most happily introduces the reader to the charming 
home-life of Dr. Howe and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
1 vol., quarto, cloth, gilt top . . 2. 2. 2. 2 ee ee ee ee B25 


Chatterbox for 1893. The King of Books for Young People. 


Over Two Million of the Annual volumes have been sold, and all over the globe. No volume has ever given so 
much or so good value for the money. Over 200 original illustrations. It is welcomed by children of all ages. 
1 vol., quarto, illuminated boards . . . oe oe oe + 6125 




















*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 
ESTES & LAURIAT, BosTOoN, Mass. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List of New Books 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 








By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Professor of English 
Literature at Wellesley College. 


The English Religious “Drama. 
(Just Ready.) 





By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Marion ‘Darcbe. 
cA Story Without Comment. 


In the uniform series of Mr. Crawford’s Novels. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. (Just Ready.) 





By Dr. MICHAEL FOSTER, M.A., M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. 


Part I. Sixth Edition. Revised. 





By President DAVID J. HILL of the University of 
Rochester. 


Genetic P bilosophy. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





By Professor DUGALD C. JACKSON of the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin. 


Notes on Electro-Magnets and the 


Construdtion of “Dynamos. 
(Just Ready.) 





By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
‘Ballads and ‘Barrack-Room ‘Ballads. 


New Edition. With Additions. (In the Press.) 





By Professor JOHN SHIELD NICHOLSON. 
Principles of Political Economy. 


In two vols., 8vo. Vol. I., $3.00. Vol. II., in the Press. 





By Professor HENRY B. ORR of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 


A Theory of Development and Heredity. 
(In the Press.) 





By Sir HENRY ROSCOE, LL.D., F.R.S., assisted by 
JOSEPH LUNT, B.Se. (Viet.), F.C.S. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners. 


With 108 Illustrations. 16mo, 75 cents. 





By Professor GOLDWIN SMITH, author of “Canada 
and the Canadian Question.” 


The United States—An Outline of 
Political History. 1492-1871. 


Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 





A New Volume in Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. 
Miss Stuart’s Legacy. 


By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of “From the Five 
Rivers.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





By Professor J. H. TUFTS, of the University of 
Chicago. A Translation of 


Windelband’s History of ‘Philosophy. 


With especial Reference to the Formation and Devel- 
opment of its Problems and Conceptions. 
In one volume, 8vo, $5.00. 





By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Collected Edition of the Poems of 
William Watson. 


New Edition, revised and rearranged by the Author. 
With a new Portrait. 16mo. (Jn the Press.) 





By WILLIAM WINTER. 


The Life and Art of Edwin Bootb. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, extra, $2.25. 

The volume is illustrated with twelve full-page por- 
traits in character reproduced by E. Brerstapr, and 
other illustrations. 

Also an edition printed throughout on English hand- 
made plate paper, limited to 250 copies, each in box, at 
$6.00 net. Twenty-five copies of this edition have been 
printed, with proofs of the illustrations on Whatman 
paper. Price, $10.00 each. 





*,* Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have removed to their new premises at 66 Fifth Ave. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Pusiisuers, . . 


No. 66 Firrn Avenve, New York. 
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THE WRITER AND HIS HIRE. 


The notion that literary work should not be 
done for pay, that it should be exempted from 
the commercial conditions under which man 
ordinarily does service to his fellows, is one 
that frequently finds expression (and some- 
times most unexpectedly) among professional 
men of letters. It has more than once proved 
an obstacle in the path of the London Society 
of Authors, and has probably been among the 
causes that have thus far prevented an effect- 
ive similar organization of the literary workers 
of our own country. Mr. Walter Besant has 
done yeoman service in combating this idea 
among Englishmen, but it seems to have some- 
thing of the hydra’s vitality, and the severance 
of one head is but the signal for another to 
rear its crest. A recent deliverance upon this 
subject is to be found in the last issue of “ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine,” and is of peculiar interest as 
expressing the opinion of a writer who is no 
less shrewd in the management of his business 
affairs than accomplished as a man of letters. 
Mr. Howells (for he it is to whom we refer) 
has a weakness for the paradoxical, and it is 
not always safe to take him quite as seriously 
as he reads. But his recent discussion of the 
literary life in its business aspect is prefaced 
by certain opinions which, allowing for an evi- 
dently whimsical element in their statement, 
still seem to embody the doctrine that it is ig- 
noble to write for pay. Mr. Howells is, indeed, 
careful to say that, under existing conditions, 
a writer is bound to take pay for his work ; but 
he vaguely intimates that existing conditions 
are all wrong, that there is something essen- 
tially degrading in a writer’s acceptance of com- 
pensation for his work, and that in an ideal 
state of society the man of letters would some- 
how be taken care of without sharing in the 
contentions of the market-place. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Howells 
has not gone far enough in his analysis of the 
problem. The man of letters is, like other 
men, whether Jew or Gentile, “fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, sub- 
ject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer.” In a word, the man of letters 
lives, and must have the means of subsistence. 
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Shall he live by his pen, or shall he find other 
sources of revenue, and leave to his hours of 
leisure the cultivation of literature? Many 
men of letters, doubtless, have done this; much 
of the best literature has been produced under 
these conditions. The very best literature will 
get itself written under tle most adverse form 
of these conditions. When, once in the cen- 
turies, a man has it in him to produce a “ Don 
Quixote” or a “ Divine Comedy,” he will fol- 
low the star that lights his soul to the accom- 
plishment of its divine purpose. Mr. Howells 
thinks that Milton was overpaid for his “ Par- 
adise Lost,” and doubtless he was, in the sense 
that the bookseller’s paltry stipend did nothing 
to strengthen the motive that impelled to the 
composition of the epic. But we must remem- 
ber that literature consists of more than the 
supreme masterpieces ; that the minor master- 
pieces are serviceable in their way; and that 
the work of the honest journeyman is not with- 
out its uses. That the pursuit of literature 
should be relegated to the spare hours of men 
who earn their living otherwise, is a principle 
hardly to be defended, and Mr. Howells cer- 
tainly does not mean to have us take that view. 
The application of such a principle would spare 
us many worthless books, no doubt; but it 
would also deprive us of much work, helpful 
in its generation, that we could ill do without. 

But if, on the other hand, literature is a le- 
gitimate profession, an occupation to which it 
is well that many men should devote their best 
energies and their entire lives, there seems to 
be no good reason why it should not fit into 
the general scheme of society and share in the 
advantages of its economic organization. That 
organization may at present work in a way 
very unsatisfactory to the ethical sense, but not 
even Mr. Howells will deny it to be better than 
the barbarism which it has superseded, and to 
represent a necessary stage in the evolution of 
the civilized life. Mr. Howells seems to think 
that the ideal society of the future will some- 
how take charge of the literary artist and care 
for him as for a public benefactor, that it will 
provide him with maintenance in the Prytan- 
eum. It is here, we think, that the analysis 
is defective. Under anything like the existing 
social organization, such public maintenance 
would merely shift the burden of the artist's 
support from his own special public to the pub- 
lic in general. He would still be paid for his 
work, having merely a new paymaster, prob- 
ably less intelligent than the old one. But un- 
der the socialistic organization that Mr. How- 





ells probably has in mind, we can see no reason 
why the artist should be singled out for special 
consideration. The honest ditch-digger is a 
public benefactor no less than the honest poet, 
and, if there be anything ignoble in the accept- 
ance of pay for honest work, it is equally de- 
grading to the manhood of both. All work, 
whether it be the digging of ditches or the writ- 
ing of epics, is service done by man to his fel- 
low men. There are but two things that need 
concern the worker: let him take heed that 
the work be worth doing, and that it be ser- 
viceably performed. The real degradation, 
whether in literature or in any other form of 
activity, lies either in the doing of work that 
is essentially worthless, or in the doing of any 
kind of work for other than its own sake. 


With the literary worker, the greater danger 
of degradation comes from the second of these 
causes. While we must admit the principle to 
be legitimate, the frank acceptance of litera- 
ture as a commercial product, to be bought 
and paid for at the market rates, does result 
in attracting to the literary profession a large 
number of workers who have no bigher aim 
than that of turning the profession of writing 
to the greatest possible pecuniary account. 
But the moral to be drawn from this state of 
things is precisely the same as that to be drawn 
from any other occupation. Work for the 
mere purpose of gain is always ignoble, no 
matter what sort of work it may be. Upon 
this point, Mr. Ruskin has given us the whole 
ethical doctrine, has interpreted the law and 
the prophets, in his lecture on “ Work.” 


“It is physically impossible for a well-educated, in- 
tellectual, or brave man to make money the chief ob- 
ject of his thoughts; just as it is for him to make his 
dinner the principal object of them. All healthy people 
like their dinners, but their dinner is not the main object 
of their lives. So all healthy-minded people like making 
money — ought to like it, and to enjoy the sensation of 
winning it: but the main object of their life is not 
money; it is something better than money. A 
soldier, for instance, mainly wishes to do his fighting 
well. He is glad of his pay —very properly so, and 
justly grumbles when you keep him ten years without 
it —still, his main notion of life is to win battles, not 
to be paid for winning them. So of clergymen. They 
like pew-rents, and baptismal fees, of course; but yet, 
if they are brave and well-educated, the pew-rent is not 
the sole object of their lives, and the baptismal fee is 
not the sole purpose of the baptism; the clergyman’s 
object is essentially to baptize and preach, not to be 
paid for preaching. . . . And so with all other brave 
and rightly-trained men; their work is first, their fee 
second — very important always, but still second. But 
in every nation, as I said, there are a vast class who are 
ill-educated, cowardly, and more or less stupid. And 
with these people, just as certainly the fee is first, and 
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the work second, as with brave people the work is first, 
and the fee second.” 

In a word, every man toiling with hand or 
head has the twofold ethical responsibility of 
choosing his work well and of doing it well. 
But in the special case of the literary toiler, 
the essence of doing well is to be sincere, truth- 
ful, and lofty of aim. If his work be done in 
this spirit, he need feel no shame in accepting, 
or even in stipulating for, its just reward, 
whether he be a journalist or a historian, a 
novelist or a poet. And if the time ever comes 
when all work is done in this spirit, we shall 
probably discover the existing social organiza- 
tion, based upon private contract and the ut- 
most individual freedom, to be the real Utopia 
of which impatient idealists have been dream- 
ing throughout the ages. 








BENJAMIN JOWETT. 


Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, died on the first of this month, at the age of 
seventy-six. Born in 1817, he was educated, first 
at St. Paul’s School, then at the College with which 
he has been ever since identified. He became a 
scholar of Balliol in 1835, a fellow in 1838, and a 
tutor in 1842. In 1855, Lord Palmerston appointed 
him Regius Professor of Greek. In 1882 he was 
elected Vice-Chancellor of the University. He was 
distinguished both as a theologian and as a Greek 
scholar. In the former capacity he wrote a com- 
mentary upon certain of the Epistles, and contrib- 
uted the paper “On the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture” to the famous volume of “Essays and Re- 
views.” It is as a theologian that he figures in Mr. 
Mallock’s clever satire, “'The New Republic,” thinly 
disguised under the name of Jenkinson. As a 
Greek scholar he was one of the foremost of the 
century. His translations of Thucydides, of the 
“Politics” of Aristotle, and of Plato, are the best 
English versions of those authors that we possess, 
and may fairly be regarded as English classics, by 
reason of their beautiful and idiomatic style. Of 
his magnum opus, the translation of Plato, Profes- 
sor Shorey wrote as follows upon the appearance 
of the third edition last year: 

“It is not given to every man to compose (in original or in 
translation) five volumes of English prose of unfailing pro- 
priety, lucidity, and charm, never deviating into vulgarity or 
rhetoric, but always preserving as by Hellenic instinct the just 
mean and the exquisite urbanity of the best literary society. 
If we except the British Bible, it is probably safe to say that 
no modern literature possesses any other translation of like 
extent and literary excellence.” 

This quotation is taken from a review published by 
Professor Shorey in the “ American Journal of 
Philology ”— probably the most competent review, 
with regard to both philology and philosophy, that 
Jowett’s work has received. We make a further 











quotation upon the subject of Jowett’s theory of 
translation : 

** All that he says in his preface about slavish conformity 
to the original being the petty ambition of a schoolboy sounds 
plausible enough, and might convince us, did not Munro’s 
Lucretius exist to prove that the most scrupulous conformity 
to the original and a certain inevitableness in the rendering 
of each and every word are quite compatible with an English 
of the purest and noblest type. Ingenious, fluent, easy, are 
the epithets we apply to Professor Jowett’s renderings ; we 
should never, I think, call them inevitable. He himself ad- 
mits that to reproduce the movement and feeling of the orig- 
inal is the translator’s ideal. But every scholar must feel 
that he has sacrificed this to the fetich of an equable and con- 
ventionable English style.’ 


As for Jowett’s own style, unfettered by the re- 
quirements of translation, no more beautiful exam- 
ple can be given than the passage in which he “ re- 
luctantly severs his lifelong communion with the 
spirit of the greatest teacher who has ever appealed 
to the reason of man.” To the following lovely 
end does he bring his account of the life and works 
of Plato: 

“‘ And so, having brought into the world ‘ noble children,’ 
he rests from the labors of authorship. More than two thou- 
sand two hundred years have passed away since he returned 
to the place of Apollo and the Muses. Yet the echo of his 
words continues to be heard among men, because of all phil- 
osophers he has the most melodious voice. He is the inspired 
prophet or teacher who can never die, the only one in whom 
the outward form adequately represents the fair soul within ; 
in whom the thoughts of all who went before him are re- 
flected and of all who come after him are partly anticipated. 
Other teachers of philosophy are dried up and withered — 
after a few centuries they have become dust; but he is fresh 
and blooming, and is always begetting new ideas in the minds 
of men. They are one-sided and abstract ; but he has many 
sides of wisdom. Nor is he always consistent with himself, 
because he is always moving onward, and knows that there 
are many more things in philosophy than can be expressed in 
words, and that truth is greater than consistency. He who 
approaches him in the most reverent spirit shall reap most of 
the fruit of his wisdom ; he who reads him by the light of 
ancient commentators will have the least und of 
him. 

“We may see him with the eye of the mind in the groves 
of the Academy, or on the banks of the [lissus, or in the 
streets of Athens, alone or walking with Socrates, full of 
those thoughts which have since become the common posses- 
sion of mankind. Or we may compare him to a statue hid 
away in some temple of Zeus or Apollo, no longer existing on 
earth, a statue which has a look as of the God himself. Or 
we may once more imagine him following into another state 
of being the great company of heaven which he beheld of old 
in a vision. So, ‘ partly trifling, but with a certain degree of 
seriousness,’ we linger around the memory of a world which 
has passed away.” 

This brief memorial of Jowett would be incomplete 
without a word concerning the man himself. One 
of the most lovable of mortals, his personal in- 
fluence was probably as important as that exerted 
by his writings. For many years past the Oxford 
colleges have known no more commanding presence 
than his, and upon his associates of the last fifty 
years he has impressed himself as few great men 
have ever had the privilege of doing. In the En- 
glish reviews of the coming weeks we may look for 
many personal tributes to his memory, and from 
them the world at large will come to learn something 
of the man whom it has long revered as a scholar. 
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MR. GOSSE’S PUZZLE OVER POE. 


Not long since, the readers of a New York liter- 
ary journal were asked by its editors to name the 
best ten American books. The list as finally made 
out, or selected, by six hundred and thirty-two read- 
ers, was as follows, with the number of votes given 
each book: Emerson’s Essays, 512; Hawthorne’s 
“ Scarlet Letter,” 493 ; Longfellow’s Poems, 444 ; 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 434; Dr. 
Holmes’s “ Autocrat,” 388; Irving's “Sketch- 
Book,” 307 ; Lowell's Poems, 269; Whittier’s Po- 
ems; 256; Wallace’s “ Ben Hur,” 250; Motley’s 
“ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 246. 

It will be seen that this list does not include the 
name of Poe. Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, the British 
poet and critic, thinks the omission “ extraordinary 
and sinister,” and says that if he were an American 
he would be inclined to call it disastrous. It makes 
him wonder what is the standard of American style. 
Poe he regards as our most perfect, most original, 
most exquisite poet; while some of the writers in- 
cluded in the list he had apparently never heard of. 

The omission of Poe’s name was certainly signif- 
icant and does undoubtedly indicate that the taste 
of our people demands in an author or a poet some- 
thing more than mere literary genius; and it is 
probably true that the world of readers generally 
cares less and less for poets of the Poe, the Swin- 
burne, the Rossetti type. Emerson did not admit 
Poe in his “ Parnassus,” though he admitted other 
American poets much less famous. Emerson’s taste 
in this respect was fairly representative of that of 
his countrymen. Poe's literary genius, as such, was 
undoubtedly of a high order, higher in some respects 
than that of Whittier or Longfellow or Lowell; but 
he was much less than these men in other important 
respects. He had less heart, less soul, less sympathy, 
— in fact, was far less as a man, a human being. 
His work is interesting to poets and critics because 
of its technical perfection and originality. It is not 
imitative, it shows great mastery in fields where mas- 
ters are rare. But back of his literary and artistic 
talent what is there? Not a large, brotherly, helpful 
man surely. Hardly any normal, healthful human 
throb; hardly one valuable idea. Indeed, there is 
not one crumb of the bread of life in Poe, not one line 
that a man, as such, need read. His poems are liter- 
ary feats—two of them quite extraordinary feats, it 
is true. I mean “The Bells” and “The Raven.” 
This, it seems to me, is the best that can be said of 
them ; while his famous “ Annabel Lee” is to many 
readers like sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

Poe, like Swinburne, was a verbal poet merely ; 
empty of thought, empty of sympathy, empty of 
love for any real thing: a graceful and nimble 
skater up and down over the deeps and shallows 
of life,—deep or shallow, it was all the same to him. 
Not one real thing did he make more dear to us 
by his matchless rhyme; not one throb of the uni- 
versal heart, not one flash of the universal mind, 








did he seize and put in endearing form for his fel- 
low men. Our band of New England poets have 
helped enrich and ennoble human life; the world 
is fairer, life is sweeter, because they lived and sang ; 
character, heroism, truth, courage, devotion, count 
for more since Emerson and Longfellow and Whit- 
tier and Lowell were inspired by these themes. [ 
am not complaining that Poe was not didactic: di- 
dacticism is death to poetry. I am complaining 
that he was not human and manly, and that he did 
not touch life in any helpful and liberating way. 
His poems do not lay hold of real things. I do not 
find the world a more enjoyable or beautiful place 
because he lived in it. I find myself turning to 
his poems, not for mental or spiritual food, as I do 
to Wordsworth or Emerson or Whitman, or for 
chivalrous human sentiments as in Tennyson, but 
to catch a glimpse of the weird, the fantastic, and, 
as it were, of the night-side or dream-side of things. 
“You are not wrong who deem 
That my days have been a dream.” 

But the man whose days are a dream, no matter 
with what skill he portrays his dream, will never 
take deep hold upon men’s hearts. Think of the 
difference, for instance, between Burns and Poe. 
We are drawn to Burns the man; he touches our 
most tender and human side; his art does not oc- 
cupy our attention. With Poe it is quite the re- 
verse : we care nothing for the man, nothing for the 
matter of his poems ; his art alone seems important, 
and elicits our admiration. 

The full-blown professional literary critic, like 
Mr. Gosse, disassociates literature from all human 
or religious or scientific or personal values what- 
ever. Its purely art value—its value as addressed 
to our sense of form, of proportion, of music, of 
color, etc.,—alone counts. But with the mass of 
readers, as I have said, this view counts less and less. 
With the coming in of science, of democracy, of the 
industrial age, there has come in a new spirit, which 
demands of the book or the poem, What is it for? 
what message has it for struggling, thinking men? 
which mood and temper begot it? in short, what 
ethical and human value has it? This spirit is not 
insensible to the manner of the work, but it finds 
the final value in the matter, and especially in the 
man out of which the matter grew. Arnold's say- 
ing that all good poetry is indirectly a criticism of 
life, is a wise one. But more than two centuries 
before him, Sir Thomas Elyot said that poetry was 
the first philosophy, and that its chief office was to 
teach men “how to live well.” A French critic 
and essayist was recently quoted in this journal as 
saying that in France there is a growing belief that 
letters “ are not merely a relaxation, an amusement, 
or a consolation, but that they ought to result in 
some direct teaching and help to man, tracing for 
him a line of Conduct in life.” In other words, in 
estimating a writer’s work, verse as well as prose, 
its moral and human value is to be taken into ac- 
count—its value as thought, and its value as a stim- 
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ulus to high thinking and noble living. Art for 
art’s sake, in our age and country, sounds hollow 
and mocking. Art for life’s sake and for the soul’s 
sake, is the ery of the coming literature. 

I would not undervalue Poe. He was a unique 
genius. But I would account for his failure to deeply 
impress his own countrymen, outside the professional 
literary guild. His fund of love and sympathy 
was small. He was not broadly related to his fel- 
lows, as were Longfellow and Whittier and Whitman. 
His literary equipment was remarkable ; his human 
equipment was not remarkable: hence his failure 
to reach the general fame of the New England poets. 


JOHN BuRROUGHS. 








MR. IRVING'S SHYLOCK. 


In none of Shakespeare’s plays, probably, have 
opinions concerning the fundamental idea of the 
play and the nature of its leading character differed 
more widely than in the case of “ The Merchant of 
Venice.” Most of the German critics have consid- 
ered the centre of gravity of the play to lie in Por- 
tia’s address to Mercy; Gervinus maintains that 
the poet wished to delineate man’s relation to pro- 
perty ; still more astonishing is the theory of Hebler 
that the central thought is the struggle against ap- 
pearances, and that Bassanio’s speech when select- 
ing the casket contains the key to the poem. 

The actors have differed quite as much as the 
critics in their interpretations of this play. When 
“The Merchant of Venice” was first brought to 
light again after the closing of the theatres by the Pu- 
ritans, it had suffered such mutilation, changes, and 
additions, as to be scarcely recognizable. One among 
many adaptations was a musical masque by Lord 
Lansdowne entitled “Peleus and Thetis,” intro- 
ducing a banqueting scene in which Shylock, seated 
at a separate table, gave a toast to the god Money. 
Strangely enough, this conception of the character, 
designed specially to provoke the mirth of the au- 
dience, held the boards for about a quarter of a 
century. Not until nearly the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century was popular taste sufficiently edu- 
cated to give up its clown and welcome a revival 
of a true Shylock uttering the great poet’s own 
words. It was Charles Macklin’s performance that 
again presented “the very Jew that Shakespeare 
drew,” and the date was the fifteenth of February, 
1741,— a date truly memorable in the annals of 
the English stage. After Macklin, no other great 
Shylock appeared until Edmund Kean, who per- 
sisted in making his début on the London stage in 
this character. Until that night, Edmund Kean 
had been a poor, obscure, insignificant actor; but 
by his intuition and insistence —“ Shylock or noth- 
ing,” he had said,— he not only saved his manager 
from impending financial ruin, but, by a perform- 
ance more electrifying and magnetic than Mack- 
lin’s, permanently established his own fame. 








Since then many great actors have rivalled each 
other in their interpretation of this wonderful char- 
acter, our own generation having produced three 
very pronounced types. In Edwin Booth we saw a 
sordid and shabby old Jew, wearing but one sign of 
wealth and power, a great ruby which glowed upon 
his clutching finger. Moved more by avarice than 
by revenge, the revengefulness arose from reasons 
personal rather than racial. Shylock’s greed to 
“ feed FAT the ancient grudge,” his bitterness in sum- 
marizing his personal slights from Antonio, together 
with his exultation over the fact that Antonio had 
now come to him for help, were, in Mr. Booth’s 
presentation, the most forceful lines, the rest of the 
play seeming to develop from these through the 
agency of the events that precipitated the Jew to- 
ward his defeated revenge. 

Very different was the Shylock of Lawrence 
Barrett. He avoided all shabby meanness, whether 
of speech, or dress, or conduct. Tall, robed in a 
black Jewish gaberdine bordered with red and 
marked with a red cross on the elbow, moving 
slowly and with dignity, Shylock’s eager and crafty 
nature was betrayed chiefly by the manner in which 
his hands, richly-jewelled, clutched and twined up- 
on his long knotted staff. A Shylock intense in feel- 
ing, but restrained by habits of custom and remem- 
brance of many hurts helplessly received, a pent- 
up nature which allowed itself only guarded chances 
to justify itself for its “lodged hate and certain 
loathing,” a sufferer who retained the dignity of old 
age in his outward appearance, along with the 
dignity of a rooted purpose too wise to unfold itself 
abruptly even in the great trial scene,—these were 
the main characteristics of Mr. Barrett’s rendering. 

Mr. Irving’s performances of the past two weeks 
in Chicago furnish occasion to inquire concerning 
his contribution to the history of the stage-presenta- 
tions of Shylock. It is said that he follows, in a 
measure, the interpretation of Edmund Kean; but 
we suspect that the character as rendered by Mr. 
Irving is a much more complex one than would 
have been conceived by a man of Kean’s genera- 
tion, or appreciated by Kean’s audiences. Is it 
saying too much for ourselves that, before the pres- 
ent day, men were oblivious of the mixed influences 
of heredity and environment which go to the mak- 
ing of Irving’s Shylock? Is it even going too far 
to urge that only a community recently stirred as 
this has been by a Parliament of Religions would 
be so ready to respond in sympathy with the repre- 
sentative and scapegoat of a persecuted race? 
Whatever the cause, certain it is that never before, 
either by the stage or the printed page, has one 
been so impressed with a sense of the shameful way 
in which Shylock is baited and badgered, so filled 
with sympathy at the end of the Trial for the broken 
and ruined man who, for all his narrowness and sor- 
didness and vindictiveness, is yet so clearly the vic- 
tim of race prejudice and so-called religious zeal. 

Whether Shakespeare intended to excite these 
emotions in the spectator is a question quite apart; 
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it is not less but more honor to Shakespeare that 
the nineteenth century man can read between his 
lines some things that he himself may not have felt 
in the writing. 

Mr. Irving’s Shylock is a character whose ruling 
motive in life is to avenge the wrongs of his race, 
wrongs which were committed long before the open- 
ing of the play, long before he himself was born. 
Chance throws Antonio into his power; and Anto- 
nio, as the representative of the age-long persecu- 
tion, shall pay the penalty. As it is the art of the 
great dramatist to introduce all his leading charac- 
ters very early in his play, to foreshadow his plot 
very early in the story, so it is the art of the great 
actor to convey very soon and unmistakably the 
impression of the character he intends. We get 
our clue to Mr. Irving’s Shylock at his first appear- 
ance on the stage, where every accent and modula- 
tion and pause are made to give force to that won- 
derful summary of his wrongs, ending,— 

“* What should I say to you? Should I not say 
*Hath a poe ? Is it possible 
A cur can lend thousand ducats?’ Or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
ae breath and whispering humbleness, 


‘Fair sir, you spet on me on Wednesday last ; 

You spurn’d me such a day ; another time 

You call’d me dog; and for these COURTESIES 
T’'ll lend you thus much moneys ?’” 

Again, the actor’s art is quite as apparent by the 
passages he subordinates as by those he emphasizes. 
In the beginning of the third act, Shylock passes 
through many various emotions: his daughter has 
flown, taking with her his ducats and his jewels, 
he would that she were dead at his foot, so that the 
jewels were in her ear; Antonio has lost an argosy 
at sea; Jessica has parted with his wife's ring in 
barter for a monkey. The old actors made much 
of the conflicting emotions here, especially of Shy- 
lock’s joy when he suddenly learns of Antonio’s 
losses. Edwin Booth in playing this scene stood at 
the back of the stage when he heard these tidings. 
Flinging his arms over his head, he came stagger- 
ing down in mighty strides to the footlights ; sob- 
bing in a delirium of revengeful joy, and throwing 
himself into Tubal’s arms, he cried aloud, “ I thank 
God! I thank God! Is it true? is it true?” 

When Irving hears the same news he is stand- 
ing by the side of his friend. There is an inartic- 
ulate moan; a moment’s hesitation, as if doubting 
the truth of the report; an eager, tremulous grasp- 
ing of both Tubal’s hands; but the words, 
“Is it true? is it true?” are scarcely hedtd. Booth 
expressed one overmastering passion; Irving sug- 
gests the complex passions of the Hebrew’s heart. 
When the scene is ended, it is not these words that 

ing in the memory so much as the tremendous 
logic by which he has justified himself for his in- 
tention to exact his bond. It is hard to fancy any 
higher reach of the dramatic art than the repressed 
but cumulative force of the questions,— 

“Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 








food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same dis- 
eases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, 
do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you 
poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble 
you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humil- 
ity? Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his 
sufferance be, by Christian example? Why, revenge.’’ 
Certainly no one who has heard it will be likely 
soon to forget the tone and gesture with which Mr. 
Irving concludes, — 

“ The villany you teach me, I will execute; and it shall go 
hard but I will BETTER THE INSTRUCTION.” 

No monster this, but a fellow human being, 
goaded, stung, outraged, until patience has ceased 
to be admirable, and revenge seems almost a virtue. 
Mr. Irving’s Shylock never raves, but it is at this 
point that his suppressed and consummate hate 
comes nearest to violent outbreak ; it is all the more 
effective because of his usual self-control ; after this, 
it is impossible to regard him merely as a disgust- 
ing miser, destitute of ordinary human feelings, but 
as a type of natural sufferings and antipathies 
produced by a bitter sense of long-continued wrong. 

No possible opportunity is lost to strengthen this 
conviction in the audience. An action, slight in 
itself, but tremendous in effect, is introduced into 
the trial scene. Bassanio stands before Shylock 
with hands extended, saying, 

“ For thy three thousand ducats, here is six.” 
Shylock approaches him. The short, sharp knife 
which he holds in his hand is raised ; three times a 
measured, ringing blow falls on the coins, before he 
answers, calmly but inflexibly : — 

“ Tf every ducat in six thousand ducats 

Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them; I would have my bond.” 

Yes, Shylock is cruel. Mr. Irving’s interpreta- 
tion does not blind us to that fact ; but it does open 
our eyes to the wrongs that have been inflicted and 
continue to be inflicted in the name of the Christian 
religion ; it does set us to thinking anew concerning 
the manner in which the individual becomes largely 
the product of his environment; it does lead us to 
ask ourselves what blame we shall dare attach toa 
man who, although sinning, has also been severely 
sinned against ; it does force us to inquire whether 
the same old spirit still survives and whether it does 
not rather savor of hatred of the Jew than of love 


of the Nazarene. Anna B. McManan. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE EAST AND THE WEST, ONCE MORE. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1At.) 

I have just read your editorial on “The Literary 
West,” in D1t of October 1, with the more interest 
that I had shortly before read Mr. Hamlin Garland’s 
article in the last “Forum” on the same subject. I am 
a good Westerner, but I confess to having less interest 
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in this discussion than in a question which lies deeper, 
and is, I suspect, fundamental to it. That question con- 
cerns the relative importance of substance and form in 
literary production. Is our coming literature to be 
chiefly a medium of instruction, of moral impulse and 
inspiration, or of mere esthetic or intellectual enjoy- 
ment? Is it to be dominated most by the living in- 
stincts of those who write and those who read, or by 
the so-called art-spirit? What is the true proportion 
between this art-spirit and a more didactic purpose ? 
In a word, how real and strong and vital are we willing 
our literature should become ? 

The West is more receptive and more practical than 
the East, while the East is more finished and cautious 
than the West. The literary consciousness of the West, 
as represented in a writer like Mr. Garland, is pro- 
foundly stirred by those new ideals which demand a 
larger thought and life-content in literature, which would 
make it the servant of humanity’s most pressing needs, 
using it to stimulate thought, elevate social conditions 
and standards, sweeten and ennoble life all round. This 
is a sound and worthy ambition, which must sooner or 
later realize itself in all the schools; but it is as easy 
to fall into a dogmatic and partisan spirit in the asser- 
tion of higher claims and possibilities here as elsewhere. 
It seems to me that Mr. Garland’s enthusiastic advo- 
cacy of the merits of one geographical section is colored 
by suspicion and hostility toward another. As a Wes- 
terner again, “methinks he doth protest too much.” I 
would rather wait for our peculiar merits to reveal 
themselves to Eastern recognition and to the world’s 
recognition than join in the ardent advance proclama- 
tion of voices that, despite their high and generous ring, 
betray a tone of self-interest. I sympathise with much 
of Tue Drav’s discontent over the kind of criticism the 
West often suffers from the East, but I am sometimes 
more discouraged by our friends’ replies to these criti- 
cisms than by the critics themselves. Whatever wins 
here, it will not be the spirit of self-assertion. 

Mr. Garland belongs to that class of writers, of which 
Helen Gardiner is a still more marked example, who 
- @are more about life than about any theories of the art 
which seeks to express and represent life: a choice wisely 
made from both the moralist’s and artist’s point of view, 
entirely consonant with the best modern tendencies. 
Nevertheless, it is as true now as it ever was that liter- 
ature is an art, and can live only as it embodies itself 
in beautiful and imperishable forms. Exclusive atten- 
tion to form will not secure this imperishability except 
as literary relic and curio; but neither will mere atten- 
tion to motive and substance secure it, as some of our 
literary didacticians seem to think. The novel may 
well be made the mouthpiece of a great idea, unveiling 
some social wrong or abuse, stimulating men to clearer 
thinking and better living; but unless in serving this 
immediate and particular aim it observes a higher loy- 
alty to rules of wider scope relating to life on its uni- 
versal plane, unless it is as true to life as a whole as to 
the special phase it attempts to portray, the book must 
fail as literature, however it may deserve to live as po- 
lemics and moral argument. 

This new contention between the East and the West 
bears too many marks of a family quarrel — that sad- 
dest of all family quarrels where the older and younger 
members are at strife. It is unseemly, and should 
end. It is, however, less a downright struggle for pre- 
cedence than a natural di ment between and 
experience on the one hand and youth and the spirit of 











adventure on the other. The East stands loyally by its 
acquired results; it likes the old patterns, and is too 
prone to be satisfied with things as they are. The West 
has no acquired results, wholly its own,— let us be hon- 
est and admit this,—any more than it has results 
wholly its own in its political laws or institutions; but it 
has rapidly-acquiring results in all fields. THe Drat is 
right in saying that there is no justifiable use of the 
terms “ Eastern” and “ Western” in this connection ex- 
cept as regards the subject-matter; but even this dis- 
tinction fails too often to establish a rule. The writings 
of Mrs. Catherwood and Octave Thanet of the West, 
and of Egbert Craddock of the South, have the same 
literary flavor as those of Mr. Aldrich and Miss Jewett. 
They belong equally to the Atlantic school, if there is 
such a school. It is this literary flavor, impossible to de- 
fine, but as sweet and pungent and lasting as the scent 
of sandal-wood, which we almost invariably miss in the 
writer who proudly avows he has only an ethical pur- 
pose to serve. It is time to drop the use of terms that 
are only confusing and irritating. Those standards of 
literary worth established in the name and fame of a 
few men of New England descent are American and 
national. Does anyone think of Emerson or Lowell as 
an “Easterner”? Let us accept the inheritance here 
offered, proudly and gratefully, as we accept that other 
inheritance bestowed in teachings of Jefferson and the 
Adamses. 

T cannot but think our Eastern friends behave as well 
as we do in this matter; if they have betrayed some 
ignorance and prejudice in what they have said of us, 
they have also covered us with praise and unaffected 
admiration, especially during this World’s Fair year; and 
this praise has been bestowed not only on the marvel- 
lous exhibit at Jackson Park, but on achievements of a 
different order connected with our remarkable series of 
Congresses. Words of highest eulogium have been 
spoken of the mental activity of Chicago and the Mid- 
dle West, accompanied with expression of envious ad- 
miration for the freedom and breadth that mark life 
everywhere in this newer region. 

Power, Opportunity, Freedom, these are the words of 
large and lasting import in which the general verdict 
at home and abroad clothes its loving prophecy of us. 
Shall we then complain because along with such meas- 
ure of faith and applause we are sometimes rebuked 
and laughed at for the sins of haste and self-sufficiency, 
the errors and misdemeanors of youth? Do we not 
know we have been guilty of such sins and errors, that 
we are guilty of them still? There is no better sign of 
maturity than the power to estimate aright our neigh- 
bor’s virtues and our own faults. The West has not 
yet outgrown all self-delusion in this respect, but she 
will outgrow it, and then the period of self-glorification 
will have passed away. Cpriq Parker WOOLLEY. 


Geneva, Iil., Oct. 5, 1893. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
TOMFOOLERY. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

Every self-respecting writer and scholar in the West 
owes THE D1at hearty thanks for its defence of them 
against the literary tomfooleries and gaucheries which 
too often are supposed to represent “the Literary West.” 
If those critics who live nearer the sunrise could be 
persuaded to leave out geography in their admiration 
of these crudities it would be a distinct gain for the 
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whole country. Literary tomfoolery ought not to be in- 
parm simply because it comes from the interior. Yet 
e interesting for that very reason by the conde- 
cumlion Eastern critic, who persists in regarding it as 
delightfully characteristic of the West. I am not sure, 
however, that American literature will have no geo- 
=. traits. Such traits are obvious enough in 
itish letters; and American literature—the best of it 
— is sharply accentuated as American. We might re- 
taliate, if we were not magnanimous; worthless stuff is 
rinted by uncultured aspirants east of the Alleghanies. 
t if we treated that as Eastern literature? And 
yet I suppose we shall have to take our medicine in 
this grace of condescension; New England and New 
York took it in their turn, and England and Scotland 
in their turn. What chiefly is new in this matter is the 
geographical importance of literary tomfoolery, which 
is foisted on people who abhor it, and is made to repre- 
sent people who are ashamed of it. Their precise griev- 
ance is the potency of tomfoolery. The rest of it—the 
gracious and unctuous condescension — we can stand, 
until our best work commands a more respectful atti- 
tude. Our penance will be ended, probably, before 
A.D. 1925. D. H.W. 


Chicago, Oct. 10, 1898. 


A PARDONABLE FORGETTING. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dit.) 


An American can learn what prepositions are used 
in British English after born, before the names of towns 
and cities, by examining the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee. The biographical sketches in it are so numer- 
ous, and the writers of them are of such various occu- 
— and antecedents, that, concerning this point, the 

ctionary may be regarded as a very trustworthy re- 
flection of educated British usage. Before most towns 
and cities at is used in this dictionary after born, — as, 
born at Worcester, at Penzance, at Sheffield, at Salis- 
bury; but in is used before London. 

** Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-1682), physician and author, 
was born in London. . . 

“ Lytton, Edward Robert Bulwer, first Earl of Lytton 
(1831-1891), . . . was born in London. . 

“ Abbott, Charles Stuart Aubrey, third Lord Tenterden 
« + « was born in London. . . 

* He (Sir William a’ Beckett) was born in London. .. .” 


Before Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dublin, and 
some important foreign cities, at or in is used — at, per- 
haps, oftener than in, but in very often. 


. born in Edinburgh.’”-——"* Davidson, Alexan- 
der Dyes, D.D., - « was born in Aberdeen.””>—— 
Kirkman (1773-1842), o<.s 

“*Macalister, Arthur, . . . Glasgow. Macca 
William Bernard, . « was born of Roman Catholic parents 
in Dublin.”——“* McCabe, Edward (same pase), - . » born 
at Dublin.” — —— “De Cort, Henry Francis, . 
Antwerp.””"——“ Decker, Sir Matthew, . . . 
dam.” 

I will add some other instances of the use of in after 
born, noted in the course of a half-hour’s search in a 
small library. 

“ Jonathan Swift was born in Dublin in the year 1667.” 
(William Edward Hartpole Lecky, ‘‘ The Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland,” New York, 1883, p. 1.) 

* . . . Swift was born in Dublin. . . .” (Thackeray, 





“* The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century,” Lon- 
don, 1869, p. 136.) 

“With the exception of Wordsworth and Shelley, all our 
principal poets were either born in London, or made it their 
home.”’ (Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ The Choice of Books,” etc., 
London, 1886, ‘* Historic London,” p. 241.) 

‘Henri Perreyve was born in Paris April, 1831.’’ (Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton, ‘* Modern Frenchmen,’’ London, 1887, p. 109.) 

**Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born on January 22, 1729, 
in Kamenz, a small town in Upper Lusatia. . . .” (James 
Sime, * * Lessing,”’ Boston, 1877, p. 20.) 

** Born in London, Oct. 19, 1605." (W. A. Greenhill, ** Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici,” ete., London, 1881, Chron- 
ological Table, p. xxv.) 

** Gozzoli, Benozzo . . . was born in Florence.” (‘* En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’’ Ninth Ed.)——** Hall or Halle, Ed- 
ward, . . . was bornin London.” (Jb.)——** Hamilton, Sir 
William, Bart., . . . was born in Glasgow.”’ (Jb.)——Ham- 
ilton, Sir William Rowan, was born in Dublin.” (Jb.) — 
** Decamps, Alexander Gabriel, . . . was bornin Paris.”’ (b.) 

“The life of Edmund Spenser has few incidents and little 
certainty. He tells us he was born in London, near the Tower 
. . .” (G. W. Kitchin, Introduction to “* Book I. of The 
Faery Queene,”’ Oxford, 1881, p. v.). 

For the purpose of showing that a word or its employ- 
ment is not peculiarly American, the quotations cited 
above are as good evidence as if they were taken from 
the writings of Cardinal Newman or Matthew Arnold. 

But Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in a letter published in 
“The Academy,” March 25, 1893, under the headline 
“ The American Dialect,” cites, as one among numerous 
examples of “indefensible ” Americanisms, this sentence: 
« Benjamin Franklin . . . was born in Boston.” Dr. 
Hall brings forward this and many other quotations from 
an American schoolbook for the purpose of illustrating 
“locutions which go far to realize finished debasement.” 
However, we have seen that British usage requires the 
employment of in after born before London, and per- 
mits its use before the names of other large cities,— at 
least before the names of other large cities not in En- 
gland. The only thing questionable, then, in “born in 
Boston” is whether in is properly used before Boston 
little as well as Boston big,— whether, in other words, 
a writer should distinguish by the preposition chosen 
the rather insignificant Boston that was Franklin’s birth- 
place from the populous Boston of later years. What 
perplexities would beset writers of biography who tried 
to make such a distinction general, may be imagined. 
Fancy the application of a similar test of correctness to 
the at’s and in’s of authors writing about the Middle 
Ages. But without pressing this further, surely we 
may say that it is pardonable in Americans to forget 
for a moment the taper beginning of a city that has 
long held so large a place in their minds. 

Since an early day American usage has been unset- 
tled as to the preposition employed after born. 

. . » he [Franklin] was born at Boston...” (William 
Smith, D.D., ‘* Eulogium delivered March 1, 1791, in Phila- 
delphia, before both Houses of Congress, and the American 
Philosophical Society,”” London, 1792.) 

Does this at reflect Philadelphian jealousy ? 

“I was born in Boston, in New England.” (Benjamin 
Franklin, ‘* Memoirs,” ete. [3 vols., London, 1818], vol. i., p. 5.) 

There is not space here for the examination of Dr. 
Hall’s opinions concerning the growth of an American 
dialect. That the widely spread English speech will 
eventually separate into distinct dialects, British, Amer- 
ican, Australian, African, etc., I have no doubt. 


R. 0. 
Seba Om. One ae 
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The New Books. 





OLD-TIME DAYS IN NEW ENGLAND.* 


In her “ Customs and Fashions in Old New 
England,” Alice Morse Earle has given us a 
readable and avery serviceable book. It is not- 
ably free from padding, the extracts and ex- 
amples are well chosen and well ordered, and 
the running commentary is pithy and shows on 
occasion much appreciation of the quaint hu- 
mors of Puritan life. A fair notion of the 
range and tenor of the volume may be formed 
from topical headings under which the text is 
divided. These are: “Child Life,” « Court- 
ship and Marriage Customs,” “« Domestic Ser- 
vice,” “‘ Home Interiors,” ‘Table Plenishings,” 
«« Larder Supplies,” “ Holidays,” “ Diversions,” 
“Books and Book-Makers,” ‘“ Doctors and 
Patients,” “ Artifices of Handsomeness,” “ Fu- 
neral and Burial Customs.” The work through- 
out shows painstaking research and logical 
methods ; and while its chief end is perhaps en- 
tertainment, its copious extracts from original 
records will be found of practical value. 

Someone observed of Bacon and Des Cartes 
that it was their prime merit in philosophy to 
have begun. at the beginning. Mrs. Earle has 
also begun at the beginning. Her took opens 
with a summary of the woes of the Puritan 
baby ; and when we add that it closes with a 
collection of Puritan epitaphs, it will be seen 
that the ground is gone over pretty thoroughly. 
Infancy in Old New Engiand was not, on the 
author’s showing, a halcyon period. “From 
the time,” she says, “when the Puritan baby 
opened his eyes in bleak New England he had 
a Spartan struggle for life.” The struggle 
seems to have begun with baptism, and this 
ceremony was regularly performed on the Sun- 
day following the child’s birth. As Mrs. Earle 
feelingly observes : 


«When we consider the chill and gloom of those un- 
heated, freezing churches, growing colder and damper 
with every wintry blast — we wonder that grown per- 
sons even could bear the exposure. Still more do we 
marvel that tender babes ever lived through their cruel 
winter christenings, when it is recorded that the ice had 
to be broken in the christening-bowl. . . . One cruel 
parson believed in and practised infant immersion, 
fairly a Puritan torture, until his own child nearly lost 
its life thereby.” 


The mortality among infants, we learn, was 
appallingly large. Of Judge Samuel Sewall’s 
fourteen children but three survived him, a ma- 
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jority dying in infancy; while of his friend 
Cotton Mather’s fifteen children “ but two sur- 
vived their father.” While these facts are sig- 
nificant, we are scarcely prepared to admit, 
what our author darkly hints, that this early 
mortality was largely the result of premature 
baptism. It is not unlikely, however, that the 
dangerous coalition of cold water, cold church, 
and cold parson found an occasional victim. 
If the child survived baptism, it had other 
perils to face in the shape of various strange 
nostrums of the day, among which we note our 
old friend “* Daffy’s Elixir ’—favorably known 
to colonial Mrs. Gamps as an effectual stu- 
pefier. Second in fame to the “ Elixir” was 
a choice compound known as “ snail-water ”’; 
and we may add parenthetically (on the author- 
ity of Mrs. Earle) that snails formed the basis 
or main ingredient of many colonial remedies. 
Children were, of course, the chief victims ; and 
the number of snails that a well-regulated Puri- 
tan baby swallowed in the course of a year seems 
to have been something prodigious. Says Mrs. 
Earle: “I should fancy that snails must have 
been almost exterminated in the near vicinity 
of towns, so largely were they sought for and 
employed medicinally.” We subjoin the form- 
ula most favored for this strange medicament : 


«The admirable and most famous Snail water.— 
Take a peck of garden Shel Snails, wash them well in 
Small Beer, and put them in an oven till they have 
done making a Noise, then take them out and wipe 
them well from the green froth that is upon them, and 
bruise them shels and all in a Stone Mortar, then take 
a Quart of Earthworms, scowre them with salt, slit 
them, and wash well with water from their filth, and in 
a stone Mortar beat them in pieces, then lay in the bot- 
tom of your distilled pot Angelica two handfuls, and 
two handfuls of Celandine upon them, to which put two 
quarts of Rosemary flowers, Bearsfoot, Agrimony, red 
Dock roots, Bark of Barberries, Betony wood Sorrel of 
each two handfuls, Rue one handful; then lay the Snails 
and Worms on the top of the hearbs and flowers, then 
pour on three Gallons of the Strongest Ale, and let it 
stand all night, in the morning put in three ounces of 
Cloves beaten, sixpennyworth of beaten Saffron, and on 
top of them six ounces of shaved Hartshorne, then set 
on the Limbeck, and close it with paste and so re- 
ceive the water by pintes, which will be nine in all, the 
first is the strongest, whereof take in the morning two 
spoonfuls in four spoonfuls of small Beer, the like in 
the Afternoon.” 


Of course Puritan childhood was not, figur- 
atively speaking, all mid-winter baptism and 
snail-water. That it had its flowers and its sun- 
shine (both perhaps a little wintry), our au- 
thor’s interesting chapter on “ Child Life ” at- 
tests. There were, too, children’s books in 
those early days, most of them, it is true, of 
the severely “improving,” not to say peniten- 
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tial, order. Modern children, familiar with the 
tales of Mr. Henty, Mrs. Burnett, Miss Bouvet, 
ete., would scarcely relish, say, John Cotton’s 

“Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes in Either England: 
Drawn out of the Breasts of both Testaments for their 
Souls Nourishment. But may be of like Use to Any 
Children.” 


Or the much extolled 

«“ A Token for Children.—Being the exact account of 
the Conversion & Holy & Exemplary Lives of several 
Young Children by James Janeway.” 

Or Cotton Mather’s 

“Some examples of Children in whom the fear of 

God was remarkably Budding before they died; in sev- 
eral parts of New England.” 
Less serious were the books in the list pub- 
lished in 1787 by Isaiah Thomas. Here we find 
such cheerful titles as “ Tom Jones A bridged,” 
“Peregrine Pickle Abridged,” “The Sugar 
Plum,” ete.; while another advertisement of the 
same date contains, among the books for misses, 
the very un-Puritanical titles “The Elopement,” 
“‘ The Passionate Lovers,” “ Original Love Let- 
ters,” and “ Six Dialogues of Young Misses Re- 
lating to Matrimony.” 

In her amusing chapter on “ Courtship and 
Marriage Customs,” Mrs. Earle observes : 

“In the early days of the New England colonies no 
more embarrassing or hampering condition, no greater 
temporal ill, could befall any adult Puritan than to be 
unmarried. What could he do, how could he live, in 
that new land, without a wife?” 

To the normal and general evils of celibacy 
Puritanism added special and local ones. A 
multiplicity of legal and social penalties and 
discouragements were levelled against bache- 
lorhood. The bachelor was a “ suspect ” before 
the law, a pariah, an intruder, a persona non 
grata in the social circle. Overlooking the 
facts that the bachelor habit, once contracted, 
is hard to shake off, and that in nine cases out 
of ten the bachelor himself is the last one to 
blame for his condition, the Puritan *Solons 
proceeded against him with inquisitorial sever- 
ity. He was seldom permitted to live alone or 
to choose his own residence, but had to live 
wherever and with whomsoever the Court 
pleased. In Hartford he was regularly brought 
up and fined twenty shillings a week on princi- 
ple—a most arbitrary proceeding. Everywhere 
he was under the spying and tattling super- 
vision of the constable, the watchman, and the 
tithing-man, who diligently reported (and doubt- 
less perverted) his “ scircumstances and con- 
uersation.” In Eastham a law was passed that 

“ Every unmarried man in the township shall kill six 
blackbirds or three crows while he remains single; as a 
penalty for not doing it, shall not be married until he 
obey this order.” 





The logic of this ornithological enactment is 
not apparent. As bachelors who were proof 
against penalties might possibly yield to in- 
ducements, certain towns held out “ incurridge- 
ment” to wedlock in the form of home-lots to 
build upon. These were assignable upon mar- 
riage ; and the author records that “in Med- 
field there was a so-called Bachelors’ Row, which 
had been thus assigned.” 

“Old Maids” were, we regret to learn, also 
under the colonial ban, though they came off 
more lightly, perhaps owing to the fact that 
their sex is debarred from the matrimonial in- 
itiative. ‘* The state of old-maidism,” says the 
author, “ was reached at a very early age in 
those early days; Higginson wrote of an ‘an- 
tient maid’ of twenty-five years.” John Dun- 
ton, in his “ Life and Errors,” thus defends an 
ideal member of the maligned sisterhood : 

“It is true an old (or superanuated) Maid in Boston is 
thought such a curse, as nothing can exceed it (and looked 
on as a dismal spectacle) yet she by her good nature, 
gravity, and strict virtue convinces all (so much as the 
fleering Beaus) that it is not her necessity but her choice 
that keeps her a Virgin. She is now about thirty years 
(the age which they call a Thornback) yet she never 
disguises herself, and talks as little as she thinks, of 
Love. She never reads any Plays or Romances, goes 
to no Balls or Dancing-match (as they do who go to such 
Fairs) to meet with Chapmen. Her looks, her speech, 
her whole behavior are so very chaste, that but once 
(at Governor’s Island, where we went to be merry at. 
roasting a hog) going to kiss her, I thought she would 
have blushed to death. . . . But as the Damsel I have 
been describing would neither anticipate or contradict 
the will of her Parents, so do I assure you she is against 
Forcing her own, by marrying where she cannot love; 
and that is the reason she is still a Virgin.” 

While strongly encouraging wedlock, Puri- 
tanism took due care, however, that it was not 
rashly contracted. In the sight of the law, in- 
considerate courting was only a shade better 
than no courting at all. Hard indeed was the 
lot of the swain who ventured on love-making 
without first obtaining the sanction of parents 
or guardians. “Fines, imprisonment, or the 
whipping-post awaited him, did he ‘ inveigle 
the affections of any maide or maide-servant’ 
by making love to her without proper author- 
ity.” Numberless examples, says Mrs. Earle, 
might be given to prove that this law was no 
dead letter. In 1647, in Stratforde, one Will 
Colefoxe was fined £5 for “ laboring to invegle 
the affection of Write his daughter.” In 1672 
Jonathan Coventry of Plymouth town was in- 
dicted for “ making a motion of marriage” to 
Katherine Dudley without obtaining formal 
permission. 

«“ The Governor of Plymouth colony, Thomas Prence, 
did not hesitate to drag his daughter’s love affairs be- 
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fore the public, in 1660, by prosecuting Arthur Hub- 
bard for ‘disorderly and unrighteously endeavouring to 
gain the affections of Mistress Elizabeth Prence.’ The 
unrighteous lover was fined £5. Seven years later, pa- 
tient Arthur, who would not ‘refrain and desist,’ was 
again fined the same amount; but love prevailed over 
law, and he triumphantly married his fair Elizabeth a 
few months later. The marriage of a daughter with an 
unwelcome swain was also often prohibited by will, 
‘not to suffer her to be circumvented and cast away 
upon a swaggering gentleman.’” 


It is needless to say that Puritan maids 
sometimes sided with their unsanctioned lovers. 
The remarkable case of Sarah Tuttle is in 
point. 

«On May day in New Haven in 1660, she went to the 
house of a neighbor, Dame Murline, to get some thread. 
Some very loud jokes were exchanged between Sarah 
and her friends Maria and Susan Murline — so loud, in 
fact, that Madame Maurline testified in court that it 
‘much distressed her and put her in a sore strait.’ In 
the midst of all this doubtful fun Jacob Murline en- 
tered, and seizing Sarah’s gloves, demanded the cen- 
turies-old forfeit of 2 kiss. ‘Whereupon,’ writes the 
scandalized Puritan chronicler, ‘ they sat down together; 
his arm being around her; and her arm upon his 
shoulder or about his neck; and hee kissed her, and shee 
kissed him, or they kissed one another, continuing in 
this posture about half an hour, as Maria and Susan tes- 
tified.’ Goodman Tuttle, who was a man of dignity and 
importance, angrily brought suit against Jacob for in- 
veigling his daughter’s affections; ‘but Sarah being 
asked in court if Jacob inveagled her, said No.’ This 
of course prevented any rendering of judgment against 
the unauthorized kissing by Jacob, and he escaped the 
severe punishment of his offence. But the outraged 
and baffled court fined Sarah, and gave her a severe lec- 
ture, calling her with justice a ‘ Bould Virgin.’ She at 
the end, demurely and piously answered that ‘She 
hoped God would help her to carry it Better for time 
to come.’ And doubtless she did carry it better; for at 
the end of two years, this bold virgin’s fine for unruly 
behavior being still unpaid, half of it was remitted.” 


From the interesting chapter on “« Books and 
Book-Makers ” our remaining space allows us 
a few skimmings. There was, says Mrs. Earle, 
no calling more reputable and profitable in 
early colonial days than the trade of book-sell- 
ing, which then included publishing. John 
Dunton, who landed in Boston in 1686, thus 
eulogizes the four book-sellers which that city 
then boasted: Mr. Phillips was “very just, 
very thriving, young, witty,” and the “ most 
Beautifull man in the town of Boston ” withal ; 
Mr. Brunning (or Browning) was a “ complete 
book-seller, generous and trustworthy ”—a man 
who would promote a good book whoever 
printed it; Mr. Campbell was “ very industri- 
ous, dresses All-a-mode [sic], and I am told 
a young lady of Great Fortune is fallen in love 
with him”; of Mr. Usher, the fourth book- 
dealer, Dunton asserts that “ He makes the 





best figure in Boston. He is very rich, adven- 
tures much to sea, but has got his estate by 
Book selling.” Usher, it is recorded, died 
worth £20,000—a large sum at that time. As 
nine-tenths of the authors were ministers, and 
the publishers were all deacons, the church had 
a sort of monopoly of the trade. Book-print- 
ing, too, was an honored calling. 

« The first machine for the craft and mystery of print- 
ing was set up at Cambridge in 1639, and for twenty- 
three years the president of Harvard College was re- 
sponsible for its performances. Then official licensers 
were appointed to control its productions, and not till a 
decade of years before the Declaration of Independence 
were legal restraints removed from the colonial press.” 


The first printer in the colony, Steeven Day, 
was, Mrs. Earle thinks, “about as bad a printer 
as ever lived, as his work in the Bay Psalm- 
Book proves.” Nor were Steeven’s shortcom- 
ings solely of a professional nature. He spent 
a term in the county jail, and seems, on the 
whole, to have been a sore trial to the godly 
ministers, his business associates. The second 
colonial printer “ had to sleep in a cask after he 
landed”; and the third printer, one Johnson, 
having left a wife in England, was prudently 
bound over by the Court not to “ invegle ” the 
affections of the daughter of printer number 
two. 

Dunton, who was a book-seller, took back to 
England but £400; and he gives the Boston 
Yankees a very bad name in commercial deal- 
ings : 

“There is no trading for a stranger with them but 
with a Grecian Faith which is not to part with your own 
ware without ready Money; for they are generally very 
backward in their payments; great censors about other 
Mens manner but Extremely Careless about their own. 
When you are dealing with ’em you must look upon ’em 
as at cross purposes and read ’em like Hebrew back- 
ward; for they seldom speak & mean the same thing 
but like the Watermen Look one way and row another.” 


Josselyn gave them no better name, saying : 

“Their leading men are damnable rich, inexplicably 
covetous and proud; like Ethiopians, white in the teeth 
only; full of ludification and injurious dealing.” 


In the early days of ‘American book-making 
there were no native novels : 

“The first book deserving the appellation that was 
printed in New England was ‘intituled’« The Power of 
Sympathy, or the Triumph of Nature—A Novel founded 
on Truth and dedicated to the Young Ladies of Amer- 
ica.’ It appeared in 1789. Four years later came ‘ The 
Helpless Orphan, or The Innocent Victim of Revenge,’ 
and then ‘ The Coquette, or the History of Eliza Whar- 
ton.’ 


Colonial “ authoresses ” were rare—perhaps 


owing to the prevalence of sentiments thus ex- 
pressed by Governor Winthrop : 
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f* «The Governor of Hartford upon Connecticut came 
to Boston, and brought his wife with him (a godly young 
woman and of special parts) who was fallen into a sad 
infirmity, the loss of her understanding and reason 
which had been growing upon her divers years by occa- 
sion of her giving herself wholly to reading and writing, 
and had written many books. Her husband being very 
loving and tender of her, was loath to grieve her; but 
he saw his error when it was too late. For if she had 
attended her household affairs, and such things as be- 
long to women, and not gone out of her way and call- 
ing to meddle in such things as are proper for men, 
whose minds are stronger, etc., she had kept her wits, 
and might have improved them usefully and honorably in 
the place God had set her.” 


The relations between publishers and au- 
thors, and between publishers and the public, 
seem to have been “ most friendly.” There 
was much bandying of compliments — as may 
be gathered from the following announcements :- 


“A New Edition of the really beautiful & senti- 
mental Novel Armine and Elvira Is this day published 
price 9d sewed in blue paper. To the Ladies in partic- 
ular and others the lovers of Sentiment and Poetick 
Numbers this Novel is recommended, to them it will 
afford a delightful Repast. To others it is not an ob- 
ject.” 
“For the pleasing entertainment of the Polite Part 
of Mankind I have printed the most beautiful Poems of 
Mr. Stephen Duck the famous Wiltshire Poet. It is a 
full Demonstration to me that the People of New En- 
gland have a fine Taste for good Sense and polite Learn- 
ing having already sold 1200 of these Poems.” 

“Tis said with truth by a secret but ingenious New 
England minister that no town is so worthy the vendue 
of this pleasing book as these polite gentlemen and gen- 
tlewomen to whom it will be on Friday offered.” 


A public must be hard-hearted indeed to with- 
stand such blandishments ! 

Authors (if not “ authoresses ”) were treated 
with respect—nay, with encouragement. They 
were even urged to write —as this advertise- 
ment, from the “ New England Weekly Jour- 
nal” of March, 1728, attests : 

“ There is now preparing for the Press, and may upon 
Suitable Encouragement be communicated to the Pub- 
lick, a Miscellany of Poems of Severall Hands and upon 
severall occasions some of which have already been Pub- 
lished and received the Approbation of the best Judges 
with many more very late performances of equal if not 
superior Beauty which have never yet seen the Light; 
if therefore any Ingenious Gentlemen are disposed to 
contribute towards the erecting of a Poetickal Monu- 
ment for the honour of This Country Either by their 
Generous Subscriptions or Composures, they are desired 
to convey them to Mr. Daniel Henchman or the Publisher 
of this Paper by whom they will be received with Can- 
dour and Thankfulness.” 


Boston had a public library at a very early 
day. By 1673 bequests had been made to such 
an institution, and consignments for it had been 
received from London book-sellers. The Prince 
library, the first large American book collec- 





tion, was started by Thomas Prince in 1703, 
and deserved, says the author, “ more gratitude 
and more care than it received at modern 
hands.” But many towns had no public libra- . 
ries, and there was, hence, much friendly inter- 
change of books among neighbors. That the col- 
onial book-borrower did not vary notably from 
the original type may be gathered from adver- 
tisements of the period. Here is a pleasantly 
naive one from the “ Boston News Letter” of 
July 7, 1712: 

« A certain Person having lent two Books viz; Rush- 
worths Collections & Fullers Holy War & forgotten 
unto whom; These are desiring the Borrower to be so 
kind as to return said Books unto Owner.” 

In the “ Connecticut Courant ” we find this sar- 
castic notice : 

“The gentleman who took the second volume of Ba- 

cons Abridgement from Mr. David Balls bedroom on 
the 18th of November would do well to return it to the 
owner whose name he will find on the 15th Page. If 
he choose rather to keep it the owner wishes him to call 
and take the rest of the set.” 
Another Connecticut borrower is mildly asked 
to “ return the 3rd Vol. of Don Quixote & take 
the 4th instead if he chuse.” Mrs. Earle finds 
that Connecticut folk were especially given “ to 
this slipshod fashion of promiscuous and unli- 
censed book-borrowing.” In some advertise- 
ments it is even darkly hinted that “ specifica- 
tions of books long lent have been given ” (pro- 
bably to the sheriff); while one ungallant soul 
fiercely advertised for ‘+ the she-person that bor- 
rowed Mr. Thomas Brown’s Works from a gen- 
tleman she is well acquainted with.” 

Mrs. Earle has brought together in compact 
and logical form a variety of facts hitherto scat- 
tered and more or less difficult of access. As 
a concise account of domestic manners in Old 
New England we know of no better book. 


E. G. J. 








RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS AS SEEN 
THROUGH FRIENDLY EYEsS.* 


The eminent French scholar and economist, 
Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu, has travelled extensively 
in Russia, and has embodied the result of his 
studies and observations in three ponderous 
volumes, the first volume being devoted to “The 
Country and Its Inhabitants,” the second to 
* Institutions,” and the third to “ Religion” 

*Tse Empre or THE TsArs AND THE Russians. By 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated from the third French edition by Zénaide A. T. 
Ragozin, Member of the American Oriental Society. Part I., 


The Country and Its Inhabitants. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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and church matters. Only the first volume has 
as yet appeared in English or American trans- 
lations, and no promise is given in regard to 
more ; but it is to be hoped that translator and 
publisher will find sufficient encouragement to 
induce them to give us in English the remain- 
ing two volumes. Zénaide A. Ragozin’s work 
is not merely a literal translation. She ac- 
companies the text with a thread of annotations, 
that bring into stronger light the masterly pic- 
tures of Russian life — historical, social, pop- 
ular,— which Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu unfolds be- 
fore the reader in a series as varied as that life 
itself. In these notes the translator reveals 
herself as a most loyal Russian, sometimes call- 
ing the author to task when she thinks he has 
in any way misrepresented her native country ; 
but we are bound to say that in some instances 
her patriotism seems superior to her logic. An 
example or two will suffice. In the opening of 
Book II., on races and nationality, the author 
makes the following statement, which would 
seem to contain the pith of good sense : 

“Were Russia a lately discovered virgin land, devoid 
of population, or roamed over only by a few nomadic 
tribes, she would soon offer to the world the same spec- 
tacle as the United States or Australia. She would 
rank with those countries where civilization, having left 
behind her the old institutions which protected her in- 
fancy, opens out for herself, on a new soil, a wider and 
more independent career. Left entirely to European 
civilization, Russia would quickly have rivalled Amer- 
ica; for—according to a remark made by Adam Smith 
as early as the eighteenth century — nothing, once the 
foundations are solidly laid, can equal the rapidly in- 
creasing prosperity of a colony which, in a free land, is 
at liberty to construct an entirely new building. What 
makes Russia’s inferiority is her elderly population, 
which, by shutting out immigration from the West, robs 


her of the advantages of the usual marvellous growth 
of colonies.” 


To this the translator enters a vigorous protest 
in this manner : 


“Once for all we must protest against this off-hand 
acceptation of Russia’s inferiority as a thing understood, 
not even needing proof or discussion. Once for all let 
it be understood at last,— what is so plain as to ‘ put 
out one’s eyes,’ in the graphic French phrase, cela créve 
Jes yeux,—that Russia is inferior in the way that the 
youngest of a family, who is not yet out of college, is 
to his elderly brothers, who have had the time and op- 
portunity to make their mark in the world. And it is 
notorious how often the youngest is the most gifted; 
then, adding to his own attainments his elder’s expe- 
rience, the future is his when he survives them, as, in 
the course of nature, he must. There is nowadays but 
one opinion on the superior intellectual endowments of 
the individual Russians; how then can their country be 
inferior ?” 


There scarcely seems occasion for the trans- 
lator to rise in arms against the author’s claim. 








Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu has not disputed the nat- 
ural endowments of the individual Russian. 
This “ youngest of the family” may be “ the 
most gifted,” and he might give sufficient proof 
of it if he could get away from established 
Russian institutions and construct an entirely 
new building in a land like America or Aus- 
tralia. The trouble is, he is now hampered by 
the old institutions which have protected the 
infancy of Russia. 

In the Varagians (Varangians) most people 
are willing to see Norsemen. Professor Thomp- 
son of Copenhagen has, we think, proved that 
the words Russia, Russians (ous, Rossia, 
Rossiane) are corruptions of the Swedish roths- 
menn, that is, rowers, or seafarers. They were 
Norse vikings, who in northern Russia became 
the founders of the Russian empire in the ninth 
century. As the story goes, Rurik and his 
brothers were invited to Russia and settled at 
Novgorod in 862. That there was a successful 
Norse invasion there is no doubt. In recent 
times some ultra patriotic Russians, Llovaishi, 
Eldlonoff, and Zabiélin, have attacked the view 
of the Norse origin of the invaders, and see in 
them only Slavs. Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu gives 
the generally accepted Norse view; but, as 
might be expected, the translator, who is Rus- 
sian in every fibre, grows enthusiastic, and pro- 
tests in a note of two and a half closely printed 
pages; but the long discussion surely does 
more credit to her loyalty to her race than to 
her scholarship. 

The work here presented to the English- 
reading public is forbidden in Russia. We 
wonder at this, since we do not find in the 
whole volume a word unfriendly either to Rus- 
sia or to its government; but autocracy does 
not allow either its acts or its principles to be 
discussed,— and this is just what Leroy-Beau- 
lieu’s book does, and that with a freedom in- 
compatible with the autocratic system. The 
fact of ostracism is an advantage to the work ; 
it enables the author to express his friendliness 
toward Russia, its people, and its Tsar, without 
a doubt being cast upon his independence of 
spirit. The author is anxious to impress upon 
his readers the fact that we must not apply to 
Russia the same notions and the same rules as 
to Europe or America; for, as he says,— 


“To do this would be the height of ignorance and 
unfairness. Russia is neither Europe nor Asia; she is 
a world by herself, situated between Europe and Asia 
and in a way belonging to both. Furthermore, it is not 
a state of our time. If it does belong to Europe, it is 
to a Europe of another age, not to modern Europe. If 
one would really understand Russia, one should, to look 
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at her, recede some three or four centuries into the past. 
To imagine, on the faith of the almanacs, that Russia as 
she is and the Emperor Alexander ITI. belong to the 
end of the nineteenth century, is, in spite of all chrono- 
logical tables, a gross anachronism. The Tsar Alex- 
ander Alexandrovitch, crowned in the Kremlin of Mos- 
cow, is not so much the contempo of Queen Vic- 
toria as of Queen Isabel of Castile. © uprightness 
of his intentions, the loftiness of his character, are be- 
yond all doubt, but neither he nor his people live in the 
same intellectual atmosphere with ourselves. He can 
with a good conscience sign ukdzes that our conscience 
condemns.” 


In eight books, all of absorbing interest, the 
author discusses the nature, climate, and soil, 
the races and nationality, the national temper- 
ament and character, the history and elements 
of civilization, the social hierarchy, the town 
and urban classes, the nobility, the peasant, and 
the emancipation of the serfs, and the mir, the 
family and village communities of Russia and 
the Russians. Hitherto we have been limited 
mainly to the statistical articles to be found in 
cyclopwdias and to magazine articles for our 
knowledge of this great nation. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu’s work enables us to become as familiar 
with Russia as with any other foreign country. 
In this statement Mackenzie Wallace's splen- 
did volumes are not forgotten and the reader 
will find them a valuable complement to the 
present work. 

In connection with the discussion of the 
Slavic race the author puts and answers the 
question, Is the race deficient in genius? As- 
suredly not, he says. 


“Tt is a noteworthy fact that it was Slavs who opened 
the way to the West in the two great monuments which 
inaugurated the modern idea — in the Renaissance and 
the Reformation; in the discovery of the laws that rule 
the universe, and in the vindication of freedom for hu- 
man thought. The Pole Kopernik was the forerunner 
of Galileo, the Tehekh John Huss that of Luther. These 
are great titles to glory for the Slavs — so great that 
they are contested by the Germans. In the wake of 
Kopernik and Huss, the two Slav most closely 
connected with the West, religion and vicin- 
ity, Poland and Bohemia, could read off a long roll 
of men distinguished in letters, sciences, politics, and 
war. And among the southern Slavs, a small republic 
like Ragusa could alone furnish an entire gallery of men 

ifted in all domains. Where remoteness from the 

est and foreign oppression made study impossible and 
prevented individual names from coming up, the gen- 
ius of the people has manifested itself in such minstrelsy 
as has nothing to envy in the finest poetry of the West. 
In that kind of popular personal poetry which is so 
greatly admired in the romanceros of Spain, the ballads 
of Scotland, or the songs (chansons) of asse, Godin, 
far from yielding the prize to the Latins or Teutons, 
possibly surpasses both. There is nothing more truly 
ee a eee Serbia and the dimy 
(* reveries’) of Little Russia; for by way of natural com- 
pensation, it is among the Slavs least initiated into Wes- 








tern culture, that popular poetry has blossomed out 
most freely.” 

The author claims that Russia is not a con- 
glomerate patchwork of peoples, like Turkey 
or Austria. Russia resembles France in na- 
tional unity. He compares Russia to one of 
those antique mosaic pavements, the ground of 
which is made out of a single substance and a 
single color, the border alone showing different 
pieces and colors. In chapters two and three 
of the third book the author has produced pas- 
sages of rare beauty, a kind of beauty, indeed, 
that we do not look for from an historian and po- 
litical writer. In these chapters he describes the 
Russian character as formed by the struggle 
against the climate, and shows why Russia has 
not like Scandinavia been the cradle of liberty. 
Unable to slip his neck from under the yoke of 
nature, the Russian has borne that of man more 
patiently ; the one has bent and fashioned him 
for the other. In the third chapter of Book II. 
—to our mind the most fascinating part of the 
whole volume—the author shows how the con- 
traries of winter, spring, and summer have re- 
acted on the national temperament. He paints 
a northern summer in a masterly manner, and 
closes with this eloquent tribute to Peter the 
Great : 

“Tf one is astonished at finding in one people so many 
traits of character different or even opposite, one can, 
in the person of Peter the Great, behold them all united 
and centred in one man. This converging, in one indi- 
vidual, of so many qualities and defects, so many fea- 
tures scattered through a nation, has shaped a queer 
and well-nigh monstrous man, but at the same time one 
of the most mighty, most enterprising, the best endowed 
for life and action, whom the world has seen. No other 
nation can boast of owning a great man in whom it can 
embody all itself, who in his very vices stands out a 
colossal incarnation of its genius. Peter, the pupil and 
imitator of foreigners,—Peter, who seemed to have set 
himself the task of violently breaking his people’s na- 
ture and who has been regarded by the old-time Mos- 
covites as a sort of anti-Christ, — Peter is the Russian, 
the Great Russian par excellence. Standing before his 
face one may say that sovereign and nation explain each 
other. A nation that resembles such a man is sure of 
a great future. If it is apparently wanting in some of 
those highest or most refined qualities on which man- 
kind prides itself, it owns those which give power and 
political greatness.” 

The reader will find much of interest on the 
subject of nihilism and on the emancipation of 
the serfs, the latter subject being treated very 
comprehensively and with great clearness in 
Book VII. The work contains several good 
maps, and it is as a whole the most import- 
ant and valuable work on Russia hitherto pub- 
— Rasmus B. ANDERSON. 
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Miss REPPLIER’S “ ESSAYS IN IDLENESS.” * 





‘It was the late Mr. Travers, we believe, who 
was one day surprised at seeing a certain distin- 
guished contemporary standing on Wall Street 
with his hands in his own pockets. In some- 
what the same way is the unprepared reader of 
Miss Agnes Repplier’s Essays not unfrequently 
surprised in coming across a good thing that 
is not quoted from Montaigne, Sir Thomas 
Browne, or somebody else. At first sight Miss 
Repplier’s own remarks hardly come to view, 
for the number of her unfamiliar (but gener- 
ally excellent) quotations. The literary his- 
torian of the future will have little difficulty 
in describing Miss Repplier’s method of work. 
“ Her study,” he will say, “was a room sur- 
rounded by pigeonholes marked with such titles 
as ‘ Cats,’ * War,’ *‘ Words,’ ‘ Leisure.’ In this 
room she was accustomed to sit and read the 
choicest authors, pencil in hand, and on com- 
ing across anything about cats, or whatever 
else, she would copy it off and stick it in the 
appropriate pigeonhole. When any pigeon- 
hole was full she took out the quotations and 
wrote an article for the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ 
using them all.” Now such a mode of compo- 
sition has its difficulties. In the present case 
the quotations are generally good and the net 
result almost always entertaining. But a book 
abounding in quotations rarely impresses the 
reader with the originality it may really pos- 
sess. One is apt to fight shy of such books. 
It is true that this is an age of potted litera- 
ture, but even at the present day there are not 
a few for whom potted literature has very slight 
attractions. By the peculiar character of her 
work Miss Repplier runs the risk of losing the 
attention of many who would be interested in 
the good qualities that her writings undoubt- 
edly possess. 

For when we say that “ Essays in Idleness ” 
are Miss Repplier’s usual combinations of quo- 
tation and comment, we have by no means said 
the last word on the matter. That fact being 
once accepted, one is free to find in the book a 
certain sort of work, exquisite of its kind, and 
of a kind that rightly pleases many cultivated 
people. It may be that Miss Repplier is con- 
sciously a follower of Mr. Oscar Wilde. Con- 
sciously or not, she is, as an artist, of a char- 
acter somewhat akin to that sketched by the 
ineffable Gilbert, as he passed in an irridescent 
mist of words from his chambertin and orta- 
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lans to the roses in Covent Garden. Other 
authors write about life and such things. Miss 
Repplier writes about (and around ) what others 
have written. She treats of all subjects, while 
involved in a sort of cloud of what other peo- 
ple have said on the matter. One gets from 
her book no echo of the world, only echoes 
from the world of letters. On the foundations 
of what she has read she uplifts new structures 
of her own, and the remarkable thing is that 
these new structures are not wanting in grace 
and beauty. A somewhat individual gift this : 
it is worth while to remark it and appreciate it. 
It will not do to set Miss Repplier down as 
merely a clever woman who has read much. 
Her cleverness is of a peculiar type, and her 
work has its own excellences. 


In the present volume, the first essay is the 
most charming. It is about Miss Repplier’s 
cat. Cats and men of letters seem to be the 
two things that stimulate Miss Repplier’s gen- 
ius. For this essay (besides providing us with 
the opinions concerning cats, and other things, 
of Saint Beuve, M. Fée, Montaigne, Buffon, 
La Fontaine, Schopenhauer, Walt Whitman, 
Sidney Smith, Chateaubriand, Wolsey, Abbé 
Galiani, Voltaire, Champfleury, Monk Lewis, 
Heine, Pierre Loti, Theophile Gautier, Sir 
Thomas Browne, and Mrs. Graham Thomson) 
contains some of the most truly sympathetic, 
and therefore the wisest, remarks about cats 
that we have seen. It is worth while giving a 
few examples of them, although it is not easy 
to give the true quality of such a book by a 
few extracts. The real character is in the gen- 
eral toning rather than in any separate remark. 

«“ Rade and masterful souls resent this fine self-suffi- 
ciency in a domestic animal, and require that it should 
have no will bat theirs, no pleasure that does not ema- 
nate from them. They are forever prating of the love 
and fidelity of the dog, of the beast that obeys their slight- 
est word, crouches contentedly for hours at their feet, is 
exuberately grateful for the smallest attention, and sc 
affectionate that its demonstrations require to be curbed 
rather than encouraged. All this homage is pleasing to 
their vanity; yet there are people, less magisterial per- 
haps, or less exacting, who believe that true friendship, 
even with an animal, may be built upon mutual esteem 
and independance; that to demand gratitude is to be 
unworthy of it; and that obedience is not essential to 
agreeable and healthy intercourse. . . . ‘My dog fetches 
my supper for me every night,’ said a friend triumph- 
antly, not long ago. . . . ‘ Would your cat do as much 
for you, I’d like to know?’ Assuredly not! If I 
waited for Agrippina to fetch me shoes or slippers, I 
should have no other resource save to join as speedily 
as possible one of the barefooted religious orders of 
Italy. But, after all, fetching slippers is not the whole 
duty of domestic pets. . . . Agrippina will never make 
herself serviceable. Yet nevertheless is she of inesti- 
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mable service. . . . Asleep or awake, in rest or in mo- 
tion, grave or gay, Agrippina is always beautiful; and 
it is better to be beautiful than to fetch and carry from 
the rising to the setting of the sun. . . . Schopenhauer 
has said that the reason domestic pets are so lovable 
and so helpful to us is because they enjoy, quietly and 
placidly, the present moment. . . . Life holds no fu- 
ture for them and consequently no care; if they are 
content, their contentment is absolute; and our jaded 
and wearied spirits find a natural relief in the sight of 
creatures whose little cups of happiness can so easily be 
filled to the brim. . . . Oh, you who strive to relieve 
your overwrought nerves, and cultivate power through 
repose, watch the exquisite languor of a drowsy cat, 
and despair of imitating such perfect and restful grace.” 


Epwarp E. Hats, Jr. 


RECENT FICTION. * 


“ David Balfour,” Mr. Stevenson’s new novel, is 
a sequel to “ Kidnapped,” but suffers less than do 
most sequels from comparison with their predeces- 
sors. ‘The years that separate the two divisions of 
the romance have brought to the author a more 
compact and highly-wrought style, and do not seem 
to have impaired his powers of invention. Alan 
Breck appears from time to time in the course of 
the narrative, but David is the real hero, and the 
story at last finds a heroine in the altogether ador- 
able Catriona. Those who have missed the ewig- 
weibliche from Mr. Stevenson's books will have no 
cause for complaint this time, for “ David Balfour ” 
is a story of love as well as of adventure. The 
Scots vocabulary makes the book rather troublesome 
reading; and one gets a little weary of the gram- 
matical mannerisms — the progressive presents and 
future perfects — of its speech. Mr. Stevenson's 
realism is a little too uncompromising in these re- 
spects. But the principal characters are certainly 
triumphs of delineation ; David and Catriona, James 
More and the Lord Advocate, are firmly and con- 
sistently drawn. A prefatory summary of “ Kid- 
napped” breaks the reader's plunge, and spares 

*Davip Batrovr. By Robert Louis Stevenson. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Lee & Shepard. 


Tar Compiamnine a or Men. By Edward Fuller. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tus Curr ete: By Henry B. Fuller. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tae Turor'sSrcrer. By Victor Cherbuliez. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Farence Viourw. By Champfleury. Translated by 
William Henry Bishop. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Henry James. New York: Harper & Brothers 


Nowapays, and Other Stories. By George mn Hibbard. 
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him the re-reading of the earlier semenco—elthoughh 
he might do worse than that. 

In writing “The Rebel Queen,” Mr. Besant evi- 
dently had two objects in view: to exalt the He- 
brew, and to maintain the thesis that a wife should 
obey, as well as love and honor, her husband. The 
first of these objects he has sought to accomplish 
by an appeal to the historic sense and to the streak 
of mysticism found in most minds. Where George 
Eliot failed Mr. Besant could hardly hope to suc- 
ceed; and the Wandering Jew of his narrative, 
although a finely conceived and impressive figure, 
does not seem to be a typical embodiment of his 
race, and does not quite persuade us of the posses- 
sion, by that race in general, of an undue share in 
the moral and intellectual energies of mankind. 
The persistence of the type is the really striking fact 
about the Hebrew, and Mr. Besant brings that out 
very clearly. As for the author’s success in his sec- 
ond aim, we will not venture upon an opinion. He 
will doubtless hear from his feminine readers in 
outspoken and unequivocal protest upon that sub- 
ject. The Cause of Woman finds many amazons 
in these latter days, and they will not miss so ex- 
cellent an opportunity for a skirmish. Mr. Besant’s 
story is, taken simply as a story, varied in interest 
and extremely entertaining. But it has been too 
easily written to have any lasting value. 

“The Prince of India” has been heralded for 
some time by the newspapers, and the methods em- 
ployed have been not unlike those made familiar to 
newspaper readers by the enterprise of theatrical 
advance-agents. Descriptions of the plot, anecdotes 
of the writer, and curiosity-provoking extracts from 
the text, have all taken their turn, and had their 
share in preparing the newspaper-reading mind for 
the advent of the great work. We have even been 
toid that President Garfield, in sending the author 
to Constantinople as American minister, had for 
his real object the provision of leisure and oppor- 
tunity for the preparation of a historical romance. 
That romance has now appeared, and its two thick 
volumes are at least a monument to the author's 
industry. The essence of the story may be briefly 
set forth. Our old friend, the Wandering Jew, who 
has done such veteran service to poets and novelists, 
is once more brought to light, and, in the character 
of a medieval Monte Cristo, is represented as seek- 
ing to organize a Parliament of Religions in fif- 
teenth century Constantinople. First seeking the 
support of the Greek emperor for his project, but 
failing to secure it, he has recourse to the Turk, and 
urges the young Mohammed on to the conquest of 
the capital. This plot is, of course, except for the 
actual historical episode of the conquest, too unreal 
to be very impressive; at least, General Wallace is 
far from having the imaginative power necessary 
to make it impressive. The Wandering Jew comes 
to be very tiresome after a while, and the reader 
soon learns to skip his interminable harangues upon 





religious unity. His argument for a universal faith 
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has a curiously nineteenth century fin de siecle fla- 
vor; it goes without saying that such an argument 
could by no possibility have been formulated. by the 
Wandering Jew or anybody else, at the time of 
the narrative. But the Wandering Jew and his 
religious hobby are not, after all, the chief elements 
of interest in the work, and when we have set them 
aside there remains a historical romance of consid- 
erable interest and constructive skill. There is no 
doubt that the writer has made a careful study of 
the period, and actual observation has given vivid- 
ness to many of his descriptions. We do not sup- 
pose that his book will bear the minuter tests of 
historical scholarship, but neither will the romances 
of Scott, or of Kingsley, or of Lord Lytton. It 
doubtless comes as near to historical accuracy as 
“Tvanhoe,” or “ Hypatia,” or “The Last of the 
Barons.” The interest of the narrative is fairly 
sustained, and is worked up to a proper climax in 
the story of the siege of Constantinople. As for the 
style, it is—well, it is what readers of “ Ben-Hur” 
might have expected. The less closely it is exam- 
ined, the better satisfied will its readers be. We have 
no doubt that the book will prove popular, for the 
average reader cares nothing for style; that it will 
ever rank as literature may be confidently denied. 

“Not Angels Quite ” is the incomprehensible title 
of a molluscous narrative that is neither witty, wise, 
nor well-written, although it clearly aims to be all 
three. The story, as far as there is one, is that of 
Goethe’s “ Wahlverwandtschaften,” but lowered to 
the level of comedy, and utterly devoid of human 
interest. But the writer can hardly have expected 
his lay figures to be taken as real characters ; they 
serve merely as a framework for his superstructure 
of dull realism, for his small-beer chronicle of the 
doings of a few eccentric Bostonians, given over to 
all manner of “fads.” Anything more incoherent 
than this jumble of empty discussions, inapt quota- 
tions, and attempts at humor, is not often met with 
between the covers of a book. The style, with its 
self-consciousness and its affectations, is simply in- 
tolerable. 

One takes up “The Complaining Millions of 
Men” with the notion that he is embarking upon 
the dangerous sea of socialist tendenz-fiction ; but 
he is quickly undeceived. The hero is, indeed, a 
sort of socialist, and is first introduced to us as a 
haranguer of labor gatherings; but the socialism 
which he and his fellows represent is drawn in such 
caricature that it cannot be considered a serious 
study. This hero, who is a Hungarian of uncer- 
tain origin, and who is “ taken up” as a sort of fad 
by Boston society, speedily developes into a brute 
of the most unmitigated sort, whose conduct is too 
repulsive to be even interesting for any consider- 
able length. Mr. Fuller has evidently set out to be 
a realist; and unrelieved tedium is, for the most 
part, the reward of his readers. In one respect he 
has carried realism to an unjustifiable extent. A 
number of well-known persons, mostly writers, fig- 








ure in his pages, their actual names being very thinly 
disguised. The taste of this procedure is always 
questionable, and when it goes so far, in one of the 
present instances, as to insinuate a lack of personal 
cleanliness on the part of a certain character — of 
whose identity no one will remain in doubt—it be- 
comes simply intolerable. This is the worst offence 
chargeable to the writer, although others are not 
wanting. The story, which is told at great length, 
is essentially improbable, although to a certain ex- 
tent probably based upon an actual Boston scandal 
of a few years past. 


It is a far cry from “The Chevalier of Pensieri- 
Vani” to “The Ciiff-Dwellers.” Mr. Henry Ful- 
ler’s new novel entertains us with no record of 
sentimental journeyings among the mountains and 
the monuments of the Old World, but gives us 
instead an alert and unsentimental depiction of 
everyday life in the newest great city of the New 
World. It is interesting to note how completely 
the writer has freed himself from a manner which, 
although at first charming in its graceful languor, 
was fast becoming a mannerism. The vein was 
near the point of exhaustion, and was wisely aban- 
doned when it had yielded its best ore. Mr. Ful- 
ler’s “cliff-dwellers” are the people who live and 
move and have much of their being in one of the 
many-storied office buildings of Chicago. The 
metaphor of the title is original and pleasing, al- 
though possibly a little too elaborately worked out 
in the introductory pages. When we come to the 
substance of the story, it is found to consist in a 
series of very realistic episodes in the lives of half 
a dozen men of affairs, relieved by a few equally 
realistic domestic passages, and given continuity 
and coherence by their relation to the fortunes of 
one central figure, that of the unheroic young man 
who serves fora hero. The heroine of the story 
is not so easily singled out. Both of the successive 
wives of the hero have claims to that distinction, 
and so has Miss Cornelia McNabb, who comes 
from Pewaukee to Chicago bent upon conquests 
matrimonial and social; but we are, on the whole, 
inclined to regard as the real heroine the pervasive 
but almost mythical Cecilia Ingles, who, without 
entering upon the scene, so constantly piques our 
curiosity, and of whose personal appearance we 
should have no notion had not the artist made up 
for the neglect of the narrator. Mr. Fuller's chief 
types—the banker, the banker’s son, the real estate 
speculator, the Western representative of an East- 
ern house, and the young man whose fortunes most 
engage the reader—are absolutely truthful; the 
uncompromising actuality of their delineation will 
cause many a reader to wince, but he must at the 
same time confess to the accuracy of the portrait- 
ure. At first sight, Mr. Fuller’s study, although 
minute, appears merely superficial, but a closer ex- 
amination shows that he has insight as well as the 
observant faculty. We come, for example, upon 
quiet incisive characterizations of Chicago that say 
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much in few words. “He seemed to see before 
him the spokesman of a community where pros- 
perity had drugged patriotism into unconsciousness, 
and where the bare scaffoldings of materialism felt 
themselves quite independent of the graces and 
draperies of culture.” “To the Chicagoan, the 
name of the town, in its formal, ceremonial use, 
has a power that no other word in the language 
quite possesses. It is a shibboleth, as regards its 
pronunciation; it is a trumpet-call, as regards its 
effect.” We quote almost at random these two 
bits of criticism; there are many others equally 
searching. Mr. Fuller appears to be one of the 
few people who can judge with objective fairness 
of the community in which their lives have been 
spent. His book seems to us to have no less value 
as a document than interest as a story. 

“The Tutor’s Secret” is one of those sane and 
temperate works of fiction that come from time to 
time, in refutation of the popular prejudice that 
French novelists are all repulsive realists or morbid 
sensualists. M. Cherbuliez has taken a simple and 
familiar theme — that of the family tator in love 
with the young woman whom he is charged to in- 
struct; but his treatment is so fresh, so brilliant, 
and so sympathetic, that he makes of his theme a 
new story. The outcome of the situation is neither 
violence nor despair — one of which would surely 
have been given us by a writer with leanings to- 
wards sensationalism, — but a chastened and _phil- 
osophical acceptance of the inevitable. The char- 
acters are drawn with perfect fidelity to life; they 
speak and act in perfectly natural ways, and stand 
out in distinct relief. They are not types, but in- 
dividuals, and their human interest is very manifest. 
Situations which would be a trifle risqué in the 
hands of most writers receive a sober treatment de- 
void of the least offence, and the story, although 
nowhere obtrusively didactic, has very evident bear- 
ings upon the conduct of life. We notice one cu- 
rious inadvertence. Among the books read by the 
fair pupil-heroine, is one entitled “ The Destiny of 
Man, Read by the Light of His Origin.” It should 
be “ viewed in,” not “ read by,” but that is not the 
point. It is a little curious to find the author thus 
characterized: “He is a theologian, and the traii 
of the serpent is plain.” Possibly Mr. Fiske is 
not altogether undeserving of this treatment, but it 
is likely to surprise him. 

The idiosyncrasy of the collector is one, although 
the mania may pursue many objects. In the story of 
“The Faience Violin” the object is pottery, prob- 
ably as potent to harden the heart as old books, or 
tulips, or postage stamps. This humorous study in 
moral pathology is the work of the late Jules Fleury 
(Champfleury ), who had the knowledge of an ex- 
pert in keramics and the wit of a Frenchman of let- 
ters. It is a very charming bit of work, and Mr. 
Bishop, who has turned it into the most flexible 
and idiomatic of English, was well advised in offering 
it to the public of another than its original speech. 
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One of the three stories in Mr. James’s new 
volume — “ Lord Beaupré” — follows the lines of 
normal human activity ; the two others are whim- 
gical in the extreme, if not actually morbid. “ The 
Visits,” slighter than the others, is a tragic study 
of an unbalanced temperament, and is even more 
inconclusive than most of the author's stories. The 
charm of “The Private Life,” although hope- 
lessly elusive, is not without a certain power of 
fascination. It must be taken, if at all seriously, 
as a sort of allegorical study of the problem of 
personality. One type of character — represented 
in this story by Lord Mellifont — exists only for 
the public, lives and moves and has its being in the 
appreciation or applause of its fellows. The au- 
thor whimsically suggests that such a character has 
no “private life” at all, that it is but a sort of 
plausible simulacrum, vanishing when the audience 
dissolves, reémerging from its limbo with the ap- 
pearance of some one (may we say some one else ?) 
upon the scene. Its very existence is not a reality, 
but a mere reaction. Contrasted with this type is 
the other embodied in Claude Vawdrey, with whom 
the “ private life” is the real one, whose personal- 
ity as displayed to the world is only a faint projec- 
tion from the real inner self —— perhaps what the 
theosophists would call an astral body. The delin- 
eation of these two types is very ingenious, and the 
author contrives, by many subtle touches, to invest 
his fanciful thesis with something of verisimilitude. 
But the allegory lurks beneath, and his readers can 
never quite forget that. 

Mr. Hibbard’s new volume of short stories em- 
phasizes that writer's claims to a high rank among 
those who practice the art of fiction in this special 
field. His work approaches the best French models 
in its appreciation of the limitations imposed by his 
chosen form, in its sense of the episode, and in its 
constructive skill. ‘ Nowadays,” the titular story, 
is a minor masterpiece, marred only by a slight af- 
fectation in the use of its title as a catch-word. 
“ There’s Nothing Half so Sweet in Life” and “ A 
Mad World, My Masters” are also admirable. 
These stories are based upon the “ psychological mo- 
ment,” selected with rare discrimination, and dwelt 
upon just long enough to keep interest at its height. 
“ Guilty Sir Guy” is a ghost-story of the Stockton- 
ian type, amusing but not impressive. The two 
remaining stories are a trifle less successful. 

Wittram Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 
a 


In a former issue of THe Drar 
(April 1, 1893) we had occasion to 
praise a collection of letters of James 
Smetham and to give some account of their author. 
To the “ Letters” is now added a companion vol- 
ume, “The Literary Works of James Smetham ” 
( Macmillan ), containing four essays and a number 
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of poems. Three of the essays are reprinted from 
the “ London Quarterly Review,” and the fourth, a 
pleasant paper on Gerhard Dow, is from the “ Art 
Journal.” We may say at once of these essays 
that, while they merit reprinting, they lack the en- 
gaging personal note and spontaneity of the letters, 
and their style is at times singularly involved. The 
paper on Sir Joshua Reynolds is a good speci- 
men of the biographical review, chatty, and full of 
illustrative, well-ordered facts. Reynolds’s unhappy 
excursions into the “grand style” of painting are 
severely dealt with: “In the highest subjects of all, 
his failure was the most signal.’ Of the Oxford 
window, our only intuition is, that it is abominable 
in theory, in conception, in style. The lubberly 
angel above, the smirking faces below, the vapid 
rows of Virtues between the mullions, scarcely higher 
in invention than those blindfold white women with 
scales, idiotic Hopes with anchors, which support 
the dignity of a ‘Perpetual Grand Master’ of the 
Order of Odd Fellows, on his engraved diploma, 
—are all bad together.” The essay on William 
Blake — a genius with whom Smethan himself had 
much in common — is a rather notable production, 
and was appended in part to Gilchrist and Ros- 
setti’s Life of Blake. Touching the dispute as 
to Blake’s sanity, the author is of opinion that he 
was, at least, “slightly touched.” A curious semi- 
mechanical explanation is offered of Blake’s boyish 
vision of “a tree filled with angels ”"—his report of 
which at home, by the way, nearly earned him a 
thrashing at the hands of his prosaic and truth-lov- 
ing father. First picturing the lad as resting “among 
the orchards” after a tramp over the Surrey hills, 
the author continues: “Here he pauses, leans over 
a gate, looks at a large blossom-loaded tree in which 
the threads of sunlight are entangled like gossamers, 
which ‘twinkle into green and gold.’ A zephyr 
stirs the cloud of sun-stricken bloom, where white 
commingled with sparkling red flushes over leaves 
of emerald. Tears of delight ‘rise from his heart 
and gather to his eyes’ as he gazes on it. The rays 
which kindle the blossoms turn his gathered tears 
to prisms. . . . Theimpressible brain, already filled 
with thoughts of the ‘might of stars and angels,’ 
kindles suddenly into a dream-like creative energy, 
and the sunny orchard becomes a Mahanaim, even 
to his outward eye.” In the paper on Gerhard 
Dow, Smetham shows that, despite his own ideal- 
ism, he could appreciate the home-keeping genius 
of the “rubbishing Dutchmen.” 


The Arena Co. issue, in a neat vol- 
ume of 375 pages, a life of Albert 
Brisbane, the American Fourierist 
and reformer, by his wife, Redelia Brisbane. The 
body of the book was taken partly from Mr. Bris- 
bane’s dictation and partly from his journal, and 
the author has added a “Character Study” which 
is chiefly remarkable as a pathetic instance of the 
futility of the personal estimate. The subject of 
the biography was a prominent figure about 1840— 
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an era of social and religious ferment. He was the 
pioneer and chief exponent in this country of Four- 
ierism; and to his efforts were largely due the 
thirty-four American Fourieristic experiments (as 
enumerated by Mr. Noyes), the most noteworthy 
of which was “Brook Farm.” Horace Greeley 
was one of his converts; and Ripley, Margaret 
Fuller, Channing, Hawthorne, and others, were 
probably more or less affected by his doctrines. 
Brisbane was a gifted speaker — though perhaps a 
little in the style of the “tedious archangel” of 
Concord; indeed, Robert Owen once called him 
“America’s first orator.” He was a singularly pure, 
high-minded, and withal un-practical man; and 
like so many of his type, he knew little of and cared 
little for the elements of the society he proposed to 
regenerate. As our author says, “his very mental 
constitution rendered it impossible for him ever to 
attain to a commonplace, common-sense apprecia- 
tion of the matter-of-fact world ””—than which no- 
thing more need be said to assure the reader of the 
practical fruitlessness of Mr. Brisbane’s well-meant 
apostolate. The volume has an element of interest 
for the general reader in its anecdotes and sketches 
of eminent people, including Goethe, Heine, Men- 
delssohn, V. Cousin, Hegel, Fourier, Arthur Young, 
Webster, Clay, Seward, Garrison, and others. Mr. 
Brisbane saw Goethe shortly before the poet’s death: 
“‘ His appearance was impressive. Though age had 
dimmed the eye and rendered the voice tremulous, 
the firm head was still well-poised, and the finely-cut 
features preserved traces of past beauty. Never- 
theless, it was evident that the equilibrium of the 
intellect had to be maintained with great care. I 
could see that the spirit trembled in its cerebral 
home, ready at any moment to take its flight. He 
spoke slowly, following with difficulty his trains of 
thought; and the most that I retain of that inter- 
view was a remark that he made on the tendency 
of the human mind to accept those theories which 
are most congenial to the individual character.” 
Heine, says Mr. Brisbane, “was a man of small 
stature, thin and wiry, but compactly built; a 
swarthy face, the blackest of black hair, and small 
black eyes which seemed animated with one pene- 
trating glow of sarcasm. There was an intensity 
in his regard which impressed one peculiarly, as if 
the eye alone, in which beamed a soul on fire, con- 
stituted the man. . . . It would seem as if he were 
internally at work tearing to pieces every subject 
presented to him, and dissecting every idea that 
crossed his mind. . . . I liked Heine very much. 
He seemed an earnest thinker at the bottom, be- 
neath all his sarcasm, and one endeavoring to ar- 
rive at the truth.” There are two portraits in the 
volume. 


Mr. Eyre Coote’s little book, “ With 


on uy Thackeray in America” (Scribner), 
in America. 


recalls in a way the famous play-bill 
announcing the tragedy of Hamlet with the leading 
character left out. Not that Mr. Coote has left 
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Thackeray out of his narrative altogether—for the 
great novelist certainly does flit through it in a 
spectral “ Mrs. Harris” sort of fashion. The book, 
however, though amusing enough in itself, is scarcely 
what its title leads one to expect, a real addition to 
Thackerayana. It is essentially the (largely pic- 
torial) record of the American impressions of its 
author, who, in 1852, accompanied Thackeray as his 
amanuensis on his American lecturing tour. While 
the text is confessedly written up to the pictures, 
it is usually bright and pungent, and contains some 
amusing anecdotes. During a visit to the Harper's 
establishment, Thackeray took occasion to ask 
“ Whose name stood foremost in popularity in book 
sales in the United States. He [Mr. James Har- 
per] took down a ponderous ledger, turned up the 
leaves at letter J, and said, ‘George Payne Rains- 
ford James heads the list, far ahead of any other 
author, as you can judge for yourself by glancing 
at the number of his books sold. He turns out a 
novel every six months, and the success is always 
the same, and tremendous.’” Mr. Harper explained 
this astonishing vogue by saying, “ The main reason 
is that his romances can always be safely placed 
upon the family table, with the certainty that no 
page will sully or call the blush to the cheek of any 
member of the household ”— a reply more flatter- 
ing, perhaps, to Mr. James’s pages than to the men- 
tal tendencies of those for whom they were sup- 
posed to be such eminently “safe” reading. Mr. 
Coote records that this chaste romancer, then Brit- 
ish Consul at Norfolk, Va., was compelled, owing 
to his anti-slavery views, to exchange his post for 
Venice — “the only place,” he adds with some hu- 
mor, “where he could not descry two muffled cav- 
aliers ascending a hill on horseback.” The numer- 
ous pen-sketches form interesting records of Amer- 
ican men, cities, and manners of forty years ago. 


“The Court of Louis XIV.,” the 
of French people current volume of M. Saint-Amand’s 
i the Old Regime. sub series “Women of Versailles ” 
(Scribner), should prove a popular one, dealing 
as it does with such striking personalities as Mon- 
tespan, de Maintenon, La Valliere, ete. Like its 
predecessors, the book is full of court glitter and 
romance. We have’ followed M. Saint-Amand’s 
series of brilliant historical pictures with much in- 
terest, though not without regret that the current of 
his sympathies should be, as we think, so constantly 
misdirected. Inspired by his royalist leanings and 
his taste for the material pomp and stately tradi- 
tions of the Old Régime, he casts a glamour of ro- 
mance and a tinge of sentiment about a class that, 
at the period treated, existed solely by preying upon 
the life of the French nation. He is touched by the 
April sorrows and humors of the Sun King’s titled 
Cyprians; for the life-long misery of Jacques Bon- 
homme, who paid with tears and toil for the splen- 
dors of the shameful Versailles Olympus, he has 
searcely a passing word. M. Saint-Amand has, of 
course, the right to choose his historical province 


Brilliant 





and his point of view; but it is well to qualify the 
impressions he gives us by turning, for instance, to 
La Bruyére’s pictures of the wretched French peas- 
antry —a class robbed alike by the Crown, the 
Church, and the Seigneurs, slaves of the soil at 
which they toiled with such indomitable patience, 
beings who “seemed just capable of speech, and 
when they stood erect displayed the lineaments of 
men.” ——_—. 
Two new books of “ The Distaff Se- 
Kindergorten ond ries” (Harper) are, “The Kinder- 

Household Art. —_varten,” edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, and “ Household Art,” edited by Candace 

Wheeler. Of the eight essays, by as many differ- 

ent women, which compose the first-named book, 

all except two here make their first appearance in 

print, though all are written with evident knowl- 

edge of and enthusiasm for kindergarten work. The 

subject is treated rather in its larger relations to 

life than in its methods and technicalities, the best 

being “ The Relation of the Kindergarten to Social 

Reform ” by the editor, and “Outgrowths of Kin- 

dergarten Training” by Mrs. A. B. Longstreet. 

The collection of essays on “ Household Art” is an 

admirable one, though all have previously appeared 

in magazines except the concluding one by the edi- 

tor, read before the recent Art Congress of the Co- 

lumbian Exposition. Three of the essays contain 

valuable material for a history of American art as 

applied to the household,— namely, “The Develop- 

ment of American Homes” by Mrs. Rensselaer, . 
“Some Work of the ‘ Associated Artists’” by Mrs. 

Burton Harrison, and “The Progress of American 

Decorative Art” by Mary Gay Humphreys. 


When an old favorite appears in a 
new form, especially if attended 
“with additions,” a certain amount 
of question and distrust arises. These newcomers 
—can it be that they are quite as good as the old 
friends ? or is it not probable that what has been done 
once con amore will lose somewhat of its flavor when 
duplicated to order? Such thoughts will be likely 
to occur to the lovers of Andrew Lang’s “ Letters 
to Dead Authors” on the announcement of a new 
edition by the Scribners, with four additional let- 
ters. But all doubts vanish with the reading. The 
new quartette—letters to John Knox, Increase 
Mather, Homer, and Mr. Samuel Pepys — are in 
every way worthy of the companionship in which 
they are placed. Indeed, perhaps there is nothing 
better, either old or new, in the volume than the 
letter to Homer. After all the learned treatises on 
the authorship of Homer, after all that has been 
written, pro and con, in regard to the man Homer 
and the poems which bear his name, it is no small 
glory to Mr. Lang that, in his own confidential and 
sympathetic though half playful way, he manages 
to offer one of the strongest and most eloquent of 
appeals for the single authorship of these poems, 
and impress the conviction that “there is a poet in 
the poems, as there is a God in the world.” 
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A charming edition Books of travel are commonly of 


of Mr. Wintsr’* —_ only fleeting value and interest. Es- 
Engen. pecially if the places described be 


those often visited and easily accessible, few writ- 
ers have the art of lending enduring qualities to 
their sketches. That Mr. Winter is one of these 
few, however, is sufficiently shown by the history 
of his little collection of twenty-two essays on the 
much-written-about subject of “Shakespeare’s En- 
gland.” The papers commemorate two visits to 
England, made so long ago as 1887 and 1882; al- 
though written for newspaper publication in the 
first instance, they have passed through one English 
and two or three American editions, the latest of 
which is an illustrated one (Macmillan). In his 
new preface, Mr. Winter congratulates himself with 
reason that his “endeavor to reflect the gentle sen- 
timent of English landscape and the romantic char- 
acter of English rural life has not proved altogether 
in vain.” He may also congratulate himself that 
the handsome binding and presswork provided by 
the publishers of this edition, together with the 
seventy-nine illustrations skilfully chosen by his 
friend Mr. George P. Brett, will probably still fur- 
ther enhance his book in popular favor. 


events Lhe joint authors of “English His- 
that have shaped tory for American Readers” ( Long- 
_ American Mstory. yang), Col. Thomas W. Higginson 
and Professor Edward Channing, frankly under- 
take, under this title, to write a history which shall 
bring into strong relief all those events in English 
annals that have had the most direct influence on 
American institutions and history. For example, 
they give very explicit and detailed accounts of the 
political and ecclesiastical situation in England which 
led to the creation of the thirteen colonies in the 
United States; the financial policy of the English 
parliament which had so much to do with our De- 
claration of Independence; George Canning and 
his attitude toward the Monroe doctrine ; England’s 
course in the Alabama matter and in our Civil War 
generally. Nevertheless, the effort to develop such 
features as these has not seriously interfered with 
a just regard for proportion, nor is the work a par- 
tisan one in any sense. Six maps, five pages of 
bibliography for collateral reading, a list of gene- 
alogies and important dates, and a very large num- 
ber of illustrations, are commendable features of 
the book. 


English 


en A rather notable contribution to Co- 
ae lumbian literature is a handsome vol- 
im ihe West Indies. ne entitled “In the Wake of Co- 
lumbus” (Lothrop), by Frederick A. Ober, the 
World’s Fair Commissioner to the West Indies. 
In addition to his regular function of awakening 
official interest in the Exhibition, the author was 
charged with the special duty of securing Columbian 
relics and making local investigations in the inter- 
est of the Columbian Department. In pursuance 
of his mission Mr. Ober spent some months in voy- 
aging, like a second Ulysses, from island to island ; 








and the present volume is devoted to the story of 
his not unventuresome wanderings. The reader 
will find in it some interesting facts and conjectures 
relating to Columbus, and it is, besides, a capital 
book of West Indian travel. In his chapter touch- 
ing the mooted question “Where Is the Tomb of 
Columbus?” Mr. Ober declares himself in favor 
of Santa Domingo. The book is bright and in- 
forming, and it contains over 200 illustrations from 
photographs and pen-sketches. 


Some of the most perfect examples 
of poetical expression in English lit- 
erature belong to elegiacal verse. A 
collection of these has been made ‘and edited by 
James Baldwin, Ph.D., in the series of “ Select En- 
glish Classics ” (Silver, Burdett & Co.). Besides 
a list of twenty-eight strictly English elegies, three 
translations from the Greek are included, namely, 
idylls from Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, these 
having so often served as models for modern ele- 
gies and pastorals that no book of this class could 
be considered complete without them. The selection 
varies from such long examples as Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam” to such brief verses as “The Sea-Dirge” 
from Shakespeare’s “Tempest.” The notes are good 
and generally without superfluity ; the introductions 
which preface the work of each writer, though brief, 
are valuable. The book will be useful both for the 
student and the general reader who desire an in- 
expensive collection of this kind. 


sl Mr. Thomas Archer's “ Fleet Street : 
social gossip of The Highway of Letters” (Ran- 
Old Fivet Street. dolph), is not, as its title may sug- 
gest, a literary guide-book, though it is not without 
its uses in that capacity. It is rather a gossipy 
memorial of the famous thoroughfare in its literary 
and social aspects — and a very timely one in view 
of the present ruthless demolition of old London 
landmarks. Mr. Archer has succeeded, by dint of 
a pleasant, chatty style, and the skilful piecing to- 
gether of piquant ana and anecdote and literary and 
historical allusions, in making a very entertaining 
book ; while his account of old buildings and sites, 
local terms, etc., implies some antiquarian research. 
The volume is profusely illustrated. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Brier and readable histories of France are not so 
numerous but that many beside children will avail them- 
selves of John Bonner’s “Child’s History of France ” 
(Harper). More space is given to men and move- 
ments than to battles and campaigns, more attention to 
incident, romance, and local color than to political doc- 
trines. But the true historical perspective is so well 
preserved, the characterization is so strong and accur- 
ate, and the numerous illustrations are so extremely in- 
teresting, that the book will not be relegated entirely to 
the juveniles. 

Mr. R. D. Bracxman’s “Dictionary of Foreign 
Phrases and Classical Quotations” (Putnam) is a small 
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manual that may be found useful for ready reference by 
the literary worker. It contains words, mottoes, maxims, 
proverbs, and striking phrases from seven languages, 
arranged in as many groups. The Italian section gives 
a good collection of musical terms, In the translations 
of idiomatic expressions the idiom is fairly reproduced, 
as a rule; an occasional weakening is of course inevit- 
able. 

Captain F. W. Bacn’s “How to Judge a Horse” 
(Jenkins) has the advantage of conciseness, and the 
would-be purchaser of a steed who may consult its pages 
will not be wholly at the mercy of a professional and 
not always disinterested horseman to whom recourse is 
usually had. Remarking on the fact that it is “very 
rare to find a good matured horse in a dealer's stable,” 
the writer says: “ Whoever has one will take good care 
to keep it, or else he will get a higher price for it 
amongst his friends than from a dealer,” in which ob- 
servation there is a world of truth. The book also con- 
tains excellont practical chapters on the training and 
care of horses. 

Mr. Tuomas Netson PaGe is a young writer to have 
attained the dignity of “collected works,” but in this 
form he already appears (Scribner) to the extent of 
four uniform volumes —three being fiction, and the 
fourth a volume of essays. Such stories as “ Marse 
Chan” and “ Elsket” are not likely to lose their charm 
for more than one generation, and come very near to 
being classics in their kind. But Mr. Page, now that 
his “‘ works” have been “ collected,” must not rest upon 
his oars; we expect to see the volumes at least doubled 
before the twentieth century is turned. 

Cuarves SuMNER’Ss oration of July 4, 1845, on “ The 
True Grandeur of Nations,” is one of the best examples 
of American patriotic literature. It has long been out 
of print, except as contained in the author's collected 
works, and the publishers (Lee & Shepard) have now 
issued it in a separate volume, thinking it may be found 
useful for schools as supplementary reading. Mr. 
John F. Genung’s “Outlines of Rhetoric” (Ginn) is 
another recent publication of interest to teachers of En- 
glish in our schools. It is a very practical sort of book, 
abundantly provided with exercises. 

Mr. W. R. OnnporFr’s “Laboratory Manual” (Heath) 
gives directions for a series of eighty-two experiments 
in organic chemistry, arranged to accompany the text- 
book of Professor Remsen, who not only expresses his 
approval of the present volume, but also adds that “ in 
many cases the directions given are undoubtedly better 
than those given in my book.” With such an endorse- 
ment, the book ought speedily to find its way into our 
schools and colleges. 

Tue “ Religion of Science Library,” which is to con- 
sist of paper-covered reissues of the publications of the 
Open Court Publishing Co., to appear bi-monthly, opens 
with “The Religion of Science,” a simple and lucid 
sketch by Dr. Paul Carus. “Three Introductory Lec- 
tures on the Science of Thought,” by Professor Max 
Miiller, constitute the second number of this series of 
pamphlets. The “Epochs of Indian History” series 
——— is inaugurated by a little volume on “ An- 
cient India,” by Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt. 

« Tue Monastery,” “ The Abbott,” and “ Kenilworth ” 
are the latest additions to the “ Dryburgh” Waverly 
(Macmillan). Mr. John Williamson has illustrated the 
first two, and Mr. H. M. Paget the third of these 
novels. The work of the former artist is spirited and 
excellent in composition. The popular edition of Mr. 





William Black’s novei, has recently been augmented by 
the publication of “« White Heather” and “ Labina Zem- 
bra” (Harper). This edition has no illustrations; its 
modest price would hardly admit of them. 

Votume Nine of the “Cambridge” Shakespeare 
(Macmillan), edited by Mr. William Aldis Wright, 
completes the sumptuous reissue of that standard edi- 
tion. It includes “ Pericles,” the ms, and reprints 
of the eight early quartos, from “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” to “Hamlet.” The text of “ Venus and 
Adonis ” and “ Lucrece ” has been largely reconstructed, 
owing to the discovery of editions of those poems un- 
known to the editors of the original “Cambridge ” text. 
The reprints of the quartos are really better than the 
photographie facsimiles, for the latter often make havoc 
with punctuation, owing to the small scale upon which 
they are reproduced. 

Mr. Worturneton Cuauncey Forp’s monumental 
edition of “ The Writings of George Washington ” ( Put- 
nam) is at last complete. The fourteenth volume, now 
at hand, contains the letters of 1798 and 1799, an ac- 
count of Washington’s last iliness and death, a few mis- 
cellaneous papers, and a very complete general index to 
the fourteen volumes of the edition. Mr. Ford's work 
has been so well done that it can hardly be superseded 
by that of any future editor, and he deserves the hearty 
thanks of every student of American history. 

WE have received a second installment of the “ Ariel” 
Shakespeare (Putnam), consisting of seven of the his- 
tories, each in a single boxed volume, with flexible 
leather covers, gilt tops, and untrimmed edges. The 
text of this edition appears to be an eclectic one, and 
no one is named as editorially responsible for it. A 
group of seven tragedies will be the next to appear, a 
similar group of the comedies having been noticed by 
us some months ago. 





NEW YORK TOPICS. 





New York, Oct. 10, 1898. 

Memories of thirty years syne, of literary New York 
in war times, are recalled by the arrival at a famous 
artistic and literary club in this city of the four thous- 
and volumes which comprise the late James Lorimer 
Graham's library. I shall attempt, further on, to con- 
vey some idea of the value of this bequest, now fulfilled 
seventeen years after the owner’s death; but the chief 
interest of these books will always centre in Mr. Gra- 
ham’s personality and in the associations which gather 
around his name. 

The old group of New York men of letters, repre- 
sented by Bryant, Willis, Curtis, and Tuckerman, bad 
held the field, both social and literary, for many years 
before the outbreak of the Civil War. Younger writ- 
ers, in the intervals of newspaper work or business of 
the most exacting kind, managed to get together in a 
semi Bohemian way. Their contributions to literature 
were largely restricted, however, to the columns of 
various free-lance journals, such as the “Saturday 
Press,” the “ Round Table,” and the “ Albion.” Social 
recognition was a missing quantity. Of course, I do 
not mean recognition by fashionable society, then as 
now a shining mark for wits and satirists, but I refer 
to those more agreeable circles where the spirit of art 
prevailed. In these circles James Lorimer Graham 
had moved fora number of years, at the time I have 
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in mind. He came of a cultured family, and he was 
made independent by his marriage to Miss Josephine 
Garner, a New York belle of the day, whose relatives 
are wealthy people still. It was Willard Fiske, I be- 
lieve, who first brought Bayard Taylor to Mr. Graham’s 
home in Washington Square. Its occupant already had 
gained reputation as a book collector, at a time when 
the art of book collecting in this country was in its 
infancy. A well-selected picture gallery added to the 
attractions of a house whose every guest felt that he 
was Lorry Graham’s particular friend. One after an- 
other, the group of authors and artists to which Mr. 
Taylor belonged found their way to Graham’s doors, 
and a social centre for the younger men was formed, 
the influences of which are felt to this day. 

Of all these friendships, that between the Grahams 
and Richard and Elizabeth Stoddard was probably the 
most intimate; but Taylor, Aldrich, Winter, Godkin, 
€. P. Cranch, Howells and Boker when in town, the 
artists Kensett, McEntee, Hicks, Bierstadt, and Launt 
Thompson, and their families, all frequented the Gra- 
hams’. Most of these gentlemen sooner or later became 
members of the Century Club, and this was a further 
bond of union between them. 

In 1866 Mr. and Mrs. Graham removed their home 
to Florence, where the former assumed the duties of 
United States consul. His departure was made the 
occasion of a memorable dinner, given by his friends 
and comrades, with poems and speeches galore. This 
event was impressed very thoroughly on the memory of 
one very small boy, by Mr. Graham’s coming to our 
house the next morning and making a final effort to 
adopt him, the Grahams having no children of their 
own. But even the display of a great bag of imitation 
coins (some advertising device) was ineffectual, although 
the small boy’s eyes were dazzled. Mr. Graham re- 
mained at Florence until his death in 1876, and became 
as noted for his hospitality there as in this country. 
Thackeray, Sala, Lord Houghton, Swinburne, Longfel- 
low, and many others, were his guests at either place, 
and his books are enriched with their inscriptions. 
Besides these personal gifts his library contains a large 
number of volumes bearing the autographs of other 
distinguished writers. There are also quantities of first 
editions, early printed books, standard editions of the 
classics of many languages, and bound volumes of val- 
uable prints, portraits, and autographs, which represent 
many years of careful searching on the part of Mr. 
Graham. And now that his wife has died, the books 
have come to keep his memory green in the club which 
he loved so well. It was Swinburne who wrote at his 


death:  ,, Not a kindlier life or sweeter 
Time, that lights and quenches men, 
Now may quench or light again, 
Mingling with the mystic metre 
Woven of all men’s lives with his 
Not a clearer note than this, 
Not a kindlier life or sweeter.” 


Preparations are being made for a formal commem- 
oration of the death of Edwin Booth, to be given at the 
Music Hall, Madison Square Garden, on November 13, 
the sixtieth anniversary of Mr. Booth’s birth. The ex- 
ercises are to be of an elaborate and impressive char- 
acter. Mr. Joseph Jefferson is expected to preside. 
Prof. George E. Woodberry will deliver an ode, and Mr. 
Parke Godwin, whose eloquent words commemorating 
Mr. Curtis still linger in the memory, will deliver the 
address. At intervals Shakespearian music will be 





rendered by Mr. Walter Damrosch and his orchestra. 
The proceedings are to be in charge of a committee of 
the Players Club, of which Mr. William Bispham, 
Booth’s most intimate friend, is chairman. The Play- 
ers, it will be remembered, was founded by Mr. Booth, 
who presented to the club its home and many of his 
most precious relics. The latter are displayed behind 
glass in fire-proof safes, arran to be open in the 
daytime. No doubt Mr. William Winter will be an 
honored guest of the occasion. He has just returned 
from a long sojourn in California, and is now busily 
occupied in seeing through the press his “ Life and Art 
of Edwin Booth.” This work, I hear, will contain six- 
teen full-page plates of the actor in different characters, 
besides many other illustrations. A limited edition is 
also to be published on handmade paper. I have been 
interested to observe the quick success of the neat- 
looking series of Mr. Winter’s works published by 
Maemillan & Co. during the past two years. Thirty 
thousand of these little volumes were sold last fall, 
and their popularity is not by any means on the wane. 
That Mr. Winter's exquisite poetry and prose should 
at last be published in a commercially available form 
is a matter of gratification. They are none the less 
sensate with the spirit of his native land because they 
respond harmoniously to the song and tradition of Old 
England. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch has come back from his Eu- 
ropean trip in fine health and spirits. He has nearly 
completed his opera founded upon Hawthorne’s “ Scar- 
let Letter,” for which Mr. George Parsons Lathrop has 
supplied the libretto. Probably one act will be ren- 
dered as a concert piece in December, but the stage- 
production will not take place until next season. 
Students of American music may like to know that 
Mr. Damrosch, after persistent questioning, admitted 
that there is none of that negro melody upon which 
Dr. Dvorak has recently based such high expectations. 

ARTHUR STEDMAN. 








LITERARY NOTES AND MISCELLANY. 


A new novel by Herr Felix Dahn, “Julian der Ab- 
triinnige,” is to appear in October. It will be remem- 
hered that Dr. Ibsen has treated this subject dramat- 
ically in his “ Emperor and Galilean.” 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. have just begun publica- 
tion, in a new edition, of the great work of Thiers, the 
“History of the Consulate and the Empire of France 
under Napoleon the First,” in the authorized transla- 
tion of Mr. D. Forbes Campbell. 

Mr. Edward J. Harding, for two years past the lit- 
erary editor of the Chicago “ Tribune,” has retired from 
that position and accepted a business engagement which 
will fix his future residence in Biltmore, North Caro- 
lina, a lovely and healthful region. Mr. Harding’s work 
represented the highest grade of newspaper criticism, 
and his retirement is hence a distinct loss to Chicago. 

Dr. Alexander B. Grosart rejoices in the possession 
of the identical copy of Robert Burns’s Poems (1787) 
presented to William Cowper by Samuel Rose, Esq., 
and acknowledged in Cowper’s letter dated at « Wes- 
ton, July 24, 1787 ” (Bohn’s Edition of Cowper, 8 vols., 
vol. III., pp. 383-4). The acquisition of this interest- 
ing relic by Dr. Grosart has moved him to write a very 
lively note on the subject, which the curious may find 
in “The Bookman” for September. This note is a 
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burst of sentiment not unworthy of that M. de Latour 
who once found in a Paris bookstall J. J. Rousseau’s 
of the “Imitatione Christi.” 

first number of the new “ Psychological Review ” 
will be published early in 1894, by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. It will be edited by Professor James Mark 
Baldwin, of Princeton University, with the collabora- 
tion of Professors Cattell, Dewey, Donaldson, Fuller- 
ton, James, Ladd, and Miinsterberg, and of M. Alfred 
Binet. These names afford a sufficient guarantee of 
the scientific and progressive character of the new un- 
dertaking, and yet they do not indicate too exclusive a 
leaning to the new psychology of the laboratory. Pub- 
lication will, we understand, be bi-monthly. 

We quote the following editorial note from the Lon- 
don “Literary World.” Is it a joke? “Hans Breit- 
mann, besides giving a certain historic ‘ barty,’ has found 
time for adventures varied enough to make his forth- 
coming memoirs most interesting. He was one of the 
Knickerbockers, but abandoned journalism for original 
literary work. Then he became an educational re- 
former, and not till comparatively late in life did he 
find his real vocation as a poet. His poetical works are 
being prepared for publication in the following order: 
‘The k of Songs,’ ‘ New Poems,’ ‘ Atta Troll, Ger- 
many, and Romancers,’ and ‘ Last Poems.’” 

* Popular Astronomy ” is the title of a new scientific 
monthly for which we bapesh a welcome. It is edited 
by Professor W. W. Payne, of Northfield, Minnesota, 
who conducted “The Sidereal Messenger” for the ten 

ears of its existence, and who, with the assistance of 
fessor George E. Hale, has edited “ Astronomy and 
Astro-Physics” for the past two years. The new 
azine is designed to interest amateurs and students, and 
the number just issued contains articles by the best En- 
glish and American writers, as well as a number of at- 
tractive illustrations. The periodical should find a place 
in every high school and college of the country, as well 
as in the library of every family of young people. 

An “ Atheneum ” reviewer has the following clearly 
personal note on Rossetti: “'To say that any artist could 
take a deeper interest in the work of a friend than in 
his own seems bold, yet it could be said of Rossetti. 
The mean rivalries of the literary character, that so 
often make men experienced in the world shrink away 
from it, found no on in that great heart. To hear 
him recite in his musical voice the sonnet or lyric of 
some unknown bard or bardling — recite it in such a 
way as to lend the lines the light and music of his own 
marvellous genius, while the or bardling listened 
with head bowed low, so that the flush on his cheek 
and the moisture in his eye should not be seen — this 
was an experience that did indeed make the bardic life 
‘worth living.’” at 

THE “WESTERN SCHOOL” OF LITERATURE: 
AN EASTERN COMMENT. 

Tue Drat is glad to find its recent utterance on the 
subject of “The Literary West” commended by so ex- 
cellent an authority as the New York “ Evening Post,” 
which says: “There has been of late a general outbreak, 
in magazines and ne pers, of articles about culture 
and literature in the West, all of them prophesying, 
and some of them professing to have discovered, a new 
literary school in and about Chicago. This is variously 
described, but the one mark upon which all the critics 
and prophets is that the literature of the West 
is to be absolutely novel and original. It is to cut 
loose entirely from forms and standards prevalent in the 





East and in England, and it is at last to give the genu- 
ine American ‘a voice.’ After all this churning up of 
foam it is a relief to turn to the words of truth and so- 
berness spoken by the Chicago Dia. With the great- 
est good sense it remarks: 

** Tt is time to have done with the notion, forced upon us 
with wearisome iteration by certain writers, both Eastern and 
Western, that the West is now developing, or ever will de- 
velop, a distinctive literature of its own, The West and the 
East are peopled by the same sort of men and women, and 
their work, when it deserves the name of literature at all, 
has, and will have, the characteristics common to all good 
writing in the English language. The distinction between 
East and West will never be other than an artificial one; 
even now many of the best writers of either section came to 
it from the other, If the national centre of literary activity 
follows the westward path of the centre of population, as 
seems probable, it will carry with it the accepted literary tra- 
dition, before which all crude local growths of tradition will 
be forced to give way. The coming literature of the West 
may be largely Western in ita themes, but it will never be 
Western in its manner, as certain blatant rhetoricians would 
persuade us.’ 

“That states the case in a way to leave nothing to be 
added, and we could wish that there were more such 
signs of sanity discernible, East or West.” 
EMERSON’S FRIENDSHIPS — THE IDEAL AND 
THE REAL. 

“What is so pleasant as these friendships, which 
make a young world for me again? What so deli- 
cious as a just and firm encounter of two, in a thought, 
in a feeling? How beautiful the approach to us of the 
steps and forms of the gifted and the true! I awoke 
this morning with devout thanksgiving for my friends. 
I chide society, I embrace solitude, and yet I am not 
so ungrateful as not to see the wise, the lovely, and the 
noble-minded, as from time to time they pass my gate.” 
— Emerson, Essay on Friendship. 

“A few years ago, shortly after the death of Emer- 
son, an English visitor to the philosophic village of 
Concord was being shown the Emerson mansion by a 
native who was not a philosopher. ‘This,’ said the 
guide, ‘is the garden Mr. Emerson was so fond of tend- 
ing; this is the path leading to his orchard-walk; this 
is the window out of which he used to climb when he 
saw Mr. Alcott walking up to the front door at the op- 
posite side of the house.”— English Review. 


A RARE COPY OF WALTON’S ANGLER. 

A decided rarity in the old-book line has lately been 
imported to this country, and a gentleman at Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the fortunate possessor thereof. For over two 
years the Taylor-Austin Co. of that city have been 
searching for an early copy of the first edition of Wal- 
ton’s Angler, and have just succeeded in obtaining an 
unusually perfect copy of the same for their customer. 
Although the price paid for this rare treasure is not 
stated, yet a fair idea of its value can be formed from 
the fact that the two last copies sold in London auc- 
tion rooms brought £235 and £310 respectively. A 
short description of this interesting book will not be 
amiss, as comparatively few persons have been fortun- 
ate enough to see a copy. 

It was issued in 1653, and the title-page describes 
it as “The Compleat Angler, or the Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation, being a discourse of Fish and An- 

ling, not unworthy the perusal of most Anglers.” 
title is followed by a quotation from Scripture, not 
reproduced in the subsequent editions. Simon Peter 
said, I go a fishing; and they said, We also wil go with 
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thee. The book was printed by T. Maxey, for Rich. 
Marriot, in St. Dunstan’s churchyard, Fleet Street, 
1653. During the progress of the printing, and after 
several copies had been sold, it was discovered that the 
word “ contentment ” had been misprinted “ contention.” 
This error has been worth thousands of dollars to deal- 
ers in “first editions” in this later day, as its presence 
marks the earliest impressions of the plates. It is pre- 
sent in the Cleveland copy, and unmistakably establishes 
its rarity and value. 

What would good old Izaak have thought, had he 
known that the book, no larger than one’s hand, which 
he sold through Rich. Marriot’s agency for eighteen 
pence would be resold two and a half centuries later for 
more than a thousand dollars ! 





THE TRIBULATIONS OF AUTHORSHIP: A CHAPTER 
OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, 

A writer in an English paper, who modestly describes 
himself as a “literary beginner,” gives an interesting 
summary of his actual experience during the first five 
months of his novitiate, from which it will appear that 
industry and perseverance are qualities requisite to suc- 
cess in authorship as in other pursuits, and that aspir- 
ants for literary honors would do well not to expect too 
much in the beginning of their career. During the period 
named by this writer, he “ wrote and offered to various 
journals sixty-seven articles and stories, of which twenty- 
seven were accepted, fifteen are ‘under consideration,’ 
and twenty-five are in the drawer set apart for rejected 
MSS. Some of these rejected ones,” says our author, 
“ will be sent off again; others are obviously faulty.” 

Of the twenty-seven accepted MSS., we learn that 
“sixteen were accepted at the first offer, five at the 
second trial, two at the third time of asking, one at 
the seventh, and three were ‘ordered’ by an editor on 
the strength of a lucky article which pleased him. 
The payments for these twenty-seven accepted MSS. 
amounted to £96. 7s.” Further details are as follows: 
“The 27 accepted MSS. were, in the aggregate, sent 
out 42 times; the 15 which are ‘out’ have been offered, 
in the aggregate, 37 times; and the 25 which are in the 
‘rejected’ drawer have received among them no fewer 
than 78 refusals. Thus the whole 67 MSS. have had 
a total of 157 separate trials. This means 314—27—287 
journeys through the post, and up to the present time 
not a single MS. has been lost,—a fact that speaks well 
for both editors and postmen. The cost of postage, 
both | WAYS, of those 157 offers of MSS. has amounted to 
£2. 5s. 2d.— say £3 if paper be included; thus the net 
profit in respect of the 27 accepted MSS. is £96. 7s. 
less £3, or £93. 7s. The foregoing are actual facts,” 
adds the writer, “and the result is by no means dis- 
couraging.” 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS, 
October (Second List). 


Africa's Settlement by Whites. Carl Peters. Forum. 
Agnosticism. William MacCall. Monist. 

Automatism and Spontaneity. Edmund Montgomery. Monist. 
Béranger. Illus. C. Coquelin. Century. 

Boys’ Schools. Illus. Price Collier. Cosmopolitan. 
Canoeing in America. Illus. Lee J. Vance. Cosmopolitan. 
Cats of Henriette Ronner. Illus. T. A. Janvier. Century. 
Cheaper Living and Wages. C. D. Wright. Forum. 
Chemical Analysis and Poisoners. R.O. Doremus. Forum. 
Colds, How to Avoid. C. A. Hough. Cosmopolitan. 
College Admission Methods. Lucy M.Salmon. Educa’ Rev. 








Coming Religion, The. Arena. 
am ec Revival of. Frederic Harrison. Forum. 

Chicago. Gabriel Compayré. Ed. Rev. 
Edenstionsl Exhibits at the Fair. R. Waterman, Jr. Ed. Rev. 
Fiction, Recent Books of. W.M. Payne. Dial (Oct. 16). 
Financial Fallacies. D. A. Wells. Forum. 
German Tramps. Illus. Josiah Flynt. Century. 
German Universities at the Fair. Paul Carus. Monist. 
Heredity vs. Evolution. Theodore Gilman. Monist. 
Irrigation. R.J. Hinton. Arena. 
Irving’s Shylock. Anna B. McMahan. Dual (Oct. 16). 
Jowett, Benjamin. Dial (Oct. 16). 
Literary Emancipation of the West. Hamlin Garland. Forum. 
Mathematics, Present State of. Felix Klein. Monist. 
Medical Etiquette. Ernest Hart. Forum. 
Mental and Physical Correlation. J. Venn. Monist. 
Mental Defect from Teacher’s Standpoint. Educational Rev. 
Napoleon’s Voyage to St. Helena. J. R. Glover. Century. 
Negro-Burning. Bishop A. G. Hapgood and C. H. Smith. For. 
Newport, Old. Illus. Osmond Tiffany. Cosmopolitan. 
New Star of 1892. E.S. Holden. Forum. 
Old New England Days. Dial (Oct. 16). 
Olmsted, Frederick Law. Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. Cen. 
Papyrus. Illus. Georg Ebers. Cosmopolitan. 
Poe, Mr. Gosse’s Puzzle over. John Burroughs. Dial (Oct. 16). 
Pratt Institute. Illus. J.R. Campbell. Century. 
Princesses, Rejected. Illus. Eleanor Lewis. Cosmopolitan. 
Psychology of Crime. Henry Wood. Arena. 
Public Business and the Right to Steal. I.L. Rice. Forum. 
Repplier, Miss Agnes. Edward E. Hale, Jr. Dial (Oct. 16). 
Rome, Ancient. Illus. R. Lanciani. Cosmopolitan. 
Rome and a New Republic. F. Marion Crawford. Cosmopol’n. 
Russia and the Russians. R.B. Anderson. Dial (Oct. 16). 
Salvini’s Autobiography — Conclusion. Century. 
School Legislation, Recent. W.B.Shaw. Educational Rev. 
South, The. Joshua Caldwell. Arena. 
Street-Paving in America. Illus. Wm. Fortune. Century. 
Weismann on Heredity. C. Lloyd Morgan. Monist. 
West and Socialism. F. B. Tracy and C.S. Gleed. Forum. 
Whitman, Walt, in War-time. With portrait. Century. 
Writer and his Hire, The. Dial (Oct. 16). 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, embracing 104 titles, includes all books 
received by THE D1au since last issue.| 








ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


Ruy Blas: A Drama in Five Acts. By Yioes a, men Edi- 
tion-de-luze, illus. with compositions b: 
etched by Champollion. Py pis 167, gilt to ip. eae 
red slip covers. Estes & Lauriat. 

Lucile. By Owen Meredith. Holiday edition, illus., large 
8vo, ea ey 284, gilt top, uncut edges. Estes & Lauriat. 


.. Doone : A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Black- 
more. In 2 vols., illus., 12mo, gilt tops. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Boxed, 

The Queen of the Adriatic ; or, Venice, Mediwval and 
Modern. By Clara Erkskine Clement. Holiday edition, 

illus., 8vo, pp. — ilt top, uncut edges, red slip covers. 

Estes & Lauria xed, 


. - 


Aurelian, een of Som. By William Ware, author of 
= yl. a Bored $2.50. gilt top, uncut edges. 


i Incl those by Charles and 
Mary Lamb, with a continuation by Harrison S. Homie. 
In 4 vols., illus., 16mo, gilt top, cnt edges. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. Boxed, $4. 

The Fables of La pout. Translated by agg og 3 

M. Gibbs. In 2 bg —_ 


with notes b 
Ta hhings by 7 He Kat i 16mo, gilt top, uncut edges. Estes 
The “Abed Constantin, By Ludovie a “* Illus. by Ma- 
leine Lemaire. <n —~ it top. Crowell’s 
oetinay Volume Classicn, P 
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HISTORY. 


Sefton: A Buentotive and Historical Account. 
and researches of the late Rev. 


Com 
ing the 
Harley, MA By W. D. Carte, M.A., and E. J. 


don, us., large 8vo, pp. 520, gilt ‘top, uncut - 
—} & Co. $10 
The Buccaneers of America, both ish and French. 
By John wemaling &--: Ea into ish, 
with facsi vings, etc. 


8vo, pp. 508, he =  — - Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. $5. 


The es ye Man A... Dorado), and Cues Figen of the 
Spent Cove y of America. ay 4. ——- au- 
= Ze = Mexico.” 12mo, pp. 302. D. Appleton & Co. 


The Jews of Angevin England. By Joseph Jacobs. a. ae 
l6mo, pp. 425, gilt top. G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.25 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Statesmen. By Noah Brooks. [llus., 8vo, pp. 347, gilt top, 
uncut Appletons’ ** Men of Achievement.” $2. 
net. 

nes of Business. By William O. Stoddard. Illus., 8vo. 

pp. 317, gilt top, uncut edges. Appletons’ * *Men of 
Achievement.” $2. net 

Noah Porter : A Memorial by Friends. Edited by Gone 
8. Merriam. Illus., 8vo, pp. 306, gilt top. Chas. 
ner’s Sons. $2. 

In re Walt Whitman. Edited by his 2 executors, 
fpaseee 1. Teaabel, B, M. Beene, and T. B. Harned. 
Large 8vo, pp. 452, gilt top, uncut - ks David Me- 
Kay. $2 net. 

Leaves from the Autobiography of Tomasso Salvini. 
~ , 12mo, pp. 240, gilt top, uncut edges. Century Co. 


General Johnston. By Robert M. ay ¥ With portrait, 
12mo, pp. =m, hoe oe. top, uncut edges. Appletons’ ‘‘ Great 


Lord Clive. By Colonel @. B, Malleson, CS - With map, 
12mo, pp. 229, uncut. Macmillan & Co. 60 cts. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Historical Tales : American, English, French, German. In 
4 on a 16mo, gilt top. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Hic et A - oe Lay  Feasen, Baronet, author of 
Day.”’ —_ 317, uncut. Im- 
sult Che. Scribner's Sons. $P 0. 

Early Printed Books. By E. Gordon Duff. oe 220, 

uncut. Imported by Chas. Scribner's Sons, $2.50 
Arts and Crafts Essays. By Members of the Asta oul 
—— Exhibition Society, with preface by William Mor- 
les 3 420, uncut. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s 


Sons. $2.50. 
Dictionary of “Quotations from Ancient and Modern 
Sources. Including phrases, motoes, etc. Selected and 


compiled by the Rev. James Wood, editor of ** Nuttall’s 
Standard Dictionary.” ” 8vo, pp. 660. F, Warne & Co. $2.50. 


Bulls and pm, Edited - Brown. 12mo, 
pp. 304. S.C. Griggs & Co. $1. 
cies @uy son nee By A. M. F. Randolph. 


16mo, pp. 295. G. P. Putnam's Sens. ” $1.50. 


The Strike at Arlingford: A Play in Three Acts. By 


George Moore. 12mo, pp. 175, gilt t edges. 
Imported by Chas. mo; Pe. ITS $1.33. — 
POETRY. 
The Great and Other Poems. By Richard 


Remembrance, 
Watson Gilder. 16mo, pp. 87, gilt top. Century Co. Teta. 


Por Fifty Years: Verses Written on Occasion. By Edward 
16mo, pp. 133. Roberts Bros. $1. 
On the Road Home. Poems by Margaret E. Sangster. II- 
lus., 16mo, pp. 145, gilt top.” Harper & Bros. ll 
The Countess Kathleen, and Various Legends and 
By W. B. Yeates. With frontispiece, <= 141, ‘eg 
top, uncut edges. ‘* Cameo Series.”’ berte Bros. 





Poems at Home. By James Whitcomb } rt Illus. by E. 
W. Kemble, rae! wa 187, gilt top. Century Co. $1.50. 
Faith, Hope, Love, these Three: Hymns and Metrical 
Psalms. By Thomas Mt MacKellar, PhD. D. With portrait, 
12mo, pp. Porter & Coates. $1.25, 


FICTION. 


The White Islander. By Many Hesevel Catherwood, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Romance of Dollard.” Illus., 8vo, pp. 164, 
gilt top. Century Co. $1.25. 

The Two Salomes: A Novel. By Maria Louise Pool, au- 
thor of ‘“‘ Roweny in Boston.”’ 12mo, pp. 372. Harper 
& Bros, $1.25. 

Sweet Bells Out of Tune. By Mrs. —~\~7 Harrison, au- 
thor of ** The Anglomaniacs.’’ Illus. Gibson, 12mo, 
pp. 231, ein tan, Gaoth olan. Gas te. $1.25. 

Balcony Stories. By Grace King, author of ‘‘ Tales of a 

me and Place.’’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 245, gilt top, rough 
edges. Century Co. $1.25 

The Son ofa Prophet. B Geo Ange 2 ‘ o_— 16mo, 
pp. 34. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $ 

The Wheel of Time, _~ By Henry Aa cg 12mo, pp. 220, 
uncut. Harper & Bros. $1. 

Thumb-Nail Sketches. rge Wharton Edwards. 
Illus., 32mo, pp. 11: Seite chew Cx Century Co. Leather, $1. 

“+. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 12mo, pp. 460. 

acmillan & 


M 
The Man from Blankley’s, and Other Sketches from 
“Punch.” By F. Anstey, author of * Vice Versa.” Il- 
lus., sq. 8vo, pp. 161. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.75. 
Out of the Summer Sea. By Albion W. Tourgée. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 462. Merrill & Baker. $1.75. 


REPRINTS OF STANDARD FICTION. 

The Abbot. By Sir Walter Scott. “ a edition, 
illus., 8vo, pp. 453, uncut. Macmillan $1.25. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. “Dry gh - oittien, 

illus., 12mo, pp. 473, uncut. Macmillan & $1.25, 
White Heather. By William Black, new revised edition, 
16mo, pp. 477. r & Bros. 80 cts. 
Sabina Zembra. By William Black, new revised edition, 
16mo, pp. 509. r & Bros. 80 ets. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 


Lovell’s Belmore Series: Micah Clarke, -4> Copan Devi 
The Romance of a French Parsonage Betham- 
Edwards; The Princes of Peele, by age Se Westall. 
Each, 16mo, 50 cts. 

Harper’s Franklin Square Library : Dr. Mirabel’s Theory, 
by Ross George Dering ; 8vo, pp. 340. 50 cts. 

Bonner’s Choice Series: Love, by Honoré de Balzac, tr. by 
F. H. Shepard ; illus., 16mo, pp. 309. 50 ets. 
Rand-McNally Globe wor La Beata, by T. A. Trol- 
lope ; 16mo, pp. 239. 25 cts. 


BOOKS FOR pao YOUNG. 


nese artists, 8vo, pp. 14. 
Chronicles of Fairyland. By aS — Ilus., large 
8vo, pp. 191. J. B. Lippincott 
Wreck of the Golden Fleece: The Moo of a North Sea 
Fisher-Boy. By Robert Leighton, author of *“The Thirsty 
ty ” Tilus., 12mo, pp. 352. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Westward with Columbus. By Gordon Stables, author of 
“*Twixt School and College.’’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 352. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The White Cave. By William 0. Stoddard, author of 
“Crowded Out o’ Crofield.”” Illus., 8vo, pp. 254. 
tury Co. $1.50. 
Chilhowee Boys. By Sarah E. Morrison. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
434. T. Y. Crowell Co. $1.50. 
On the Old Frontier ; or, The Last Raid of the Iroquois. 
By William ©. Stoddard, author of “ Little Smoke.” 
us., 12mo, pp. 340. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
and Other Stories. By Louisa de la 
. Illus, by E. H. Garrett, 8vo, pp. 245. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
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Twenty Little Maidens. By Sey 5 lanchard. Illus. 
by Ida Waugh, 8vo, pp. 160. PE we Co. $1.50. 

Six Boys. By Elizabeth W. Champney, author of ‘‘ Three 
Vassar Girls.” Illus., 8vo, pp. 235. Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.50. 

Windfalls of Observation. Gathered for the edification of 
the young and the solace of others, by Edward Sandford 
Martin. 16mo, pp. 312. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Margaret Davis, Tutor. By Anna C. Ray, author of “ Half 
Ns - tage ” Tilus., 12mo, pp. 357. T. Y. Crowell & 

1 

Jenny Wren’s Boarding House : A Story of Newsboy Life 
in New York. By James Otis, author of “‘ Toby Tyler.” 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 173. Estes & Lauriat. $1.25. 

Brothers and Strangers. By A 
Prescott). 16mo, pp. 321. Ro! 

Ruby’s Ups and Downs. By Minnie E. Paull, author of 

a ee Dimple.” Illus., 18mo, pp. 244. Estes & Laur- 
iat ° 

Worth Having. From ‘* The Pansy.”’ Illus., 16mo, pp. 250. 

D. Lothrop Co. $1. = 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. wis Carroll. 
New edition, illus., 18mo, pp. 218. T. Y. By ei or $1. 

Topsys and Turveys. Illus. in color, oblong, pp. 31. Cen- 
tury Co. 

The Brownies at Home. By Palmer Cox. 
144. Century Co. $1.50. 

Little Ones Annual for 1893-4. Profusely illus., 4to, 
pp. 384. Estes & Lauriat. $1.75. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Our Great West: A Study of Present Conditions and Fu- 
ture Possibilities. By Julian Ralph. LIllus., large Svo, 
pp. 480. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

To Coepend. Written by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, and 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell. LIlilus., 12mo, pp. 240, gilt 
top, rough Rng Century Co. $1.50. 

An Embassy to Provence. By Thomas A. Janvier. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 132, gilt top. Century Co. $1.25. 

A Japanese Interior. By Alice Mabel Bacon, author of 
* Jai Girls and Women.” 16mo, pp. 267. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland. By J. Theodore 
Bent. With a chapter on the Orientation and Mensur- 
ation of the Temples, by R. M. W. Swan. New edition, 
illus., 12mo, pp. 425, uncut. Green & Co. $2.50. 

The Book of the Fair: An Historical and Destietive Pre- 
sentation of the World’s Science, Art, and 
viewed th the Columbian Exposition. By re aes 

with 3000 te 1000 


Howe Bancroft. In 25 
folio pages. Chicago: croft Co. Per part, $1. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Our Indian Protectorate: Relations between the British 
Government and its Indian Feudatories. By Charles 
Lewis Tupper, of the Indian Civil Service 8vo, 
pp. 426, uncut. Green, & Co 

Factors in American Civilization : Studies i in Applied 
Sociology. Lectures and discussions before the 
y ng E = Association. 12mo, pp. 417. D. Appleton 


The Cosmopolis City Club. By Washington Gladden. 
12mo, pp. 135. Century Co. $1. 

Public Assistance cf the Poor in France. By Emily 
Greene Balch, A.B. 8vo, pp. 180, paper. Am. omic 
Ass’n. $1. 

Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation: Industrial His- 
ony of the Past Thirty Years. Compiled by Josephine 
Shaw Lowell. 12mo, pp. 116. Putnam’s “‘ Questions of 
the Day.’’ 75 cts. 

Slavery in Connecticutt. By Bernard C. Steiner, Ph.D. 
8vo, pp. 84, paper. Johns Hopkins Press. 75 cts. 

Inland Waterways and Transportation. By Emory R. 

ohnson, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 164, paper. Am. Academy Po- 
litical Science. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Life. B A. Gordon. 12mo, pp. 320, gilt top. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


es Blake Poor (Dorothy 
rts Bros. $1. 


Tilus., 4to, pp. 








Eternal Reality in the Lockian Philosophy. By William 
H. Samuel, A.M. With portrait, Tomo. pp. 137. J.B. 
Lippincott Co. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 

The Public-School System of the United States. By 
Dr. J. M. Rice. 12mo, pp. =| Century Co. $1.50. 

Apperception : A es h on P: neees and P 
By Dr. Karl odintedl iby members of the Her- 
bart Club, and Sted by ks de Garmo. 16mo, pp. 
279. D.C. Heath & Co. $1. 

History and Literature in Grammar Grades. By J. H. 
Sage > Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 17, paper. D. C. Heath & 

5 ets. 

— Aeneid ( me a ow and The Bucolics. By Wil- 
liam R. and Frank J. =, Ph.D. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. se ‘ae Book Co. $1.50 

First and Second Latin Book and Practical Gounmen. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold. Revised edition, 12mo, 
pp. 416. American Book Co. $1. 

Eutropius, Books I. and II. Edited by Watson Caldecott, 
B.A. 24mo, pp. 63. Green, & Co. 50 cts. 

Petite Histoire de la Litterature Frangiise. Par Del- 
phine Duval. 16mo, pp. 339. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.20. 

Episodes from Frangois le Champi. Par George Sand. 
ion by C. wr M.A. 24mo, pp. 136. Longmans, 

reen . 

La Prise de la meatinie. Par J. Michelet. Edited and an- 
notated by Jules Luquiens, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 55, paper. 
Ginn & Co. 25 ets. 

The Lady of the Lake. ~—S Wl ee Scott. 16mo, pp. 
392, American Book Co. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


Fishing Experiences of Half a Century. With instruc- 
tions in the use of the fast reel. By Major F. Powell 
te Illus., 12mo, pp. 225, uncut. Longmans, Green, 


Book of College Sports. By Walter Camp. 
330, gilt top. Century Co. $1.75. 


Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cobbet pan = ae 
16mo, pp. 115. Macmillan & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The True Woman: Elements of Character drawn from the 
Life of Mary . —_s others. Illus., 12mo, pp. 350. T. 
Y. Crowell & 50. 

The Easiest Way in Fe and Cooking. By Helen 
one author of ‘nn Foreign Kitchens.”’ 12mo, pp. 


293. Roberts Bros. 
For Sale as.a Whole. The 
Folk-Lore. Library of an English Folk- 
lorist consisting of 2665 works (about 8000 vol- 
umes) and comprising an exceedingly rich collec- 
tion of Works on Comparative Mythology. Pop- 
ular Tales and Ballads of all Nations, Legend: 
History and Topography of Celtic Ireland, Occult 
Science, Proverbs, a special collection of editions 
of and books on Reynard Fox, ete., ete. 
For manuscript catalogue and further particulars, 


apply to 


Illus., 8vo, pp. 
Illus., 








FREDERICK H. HILD, 
Public Library, Chicago. 





FOR SALE In original packages, a com- 
~ plete set of the Historical 
Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, comprising 39 
volumes, 8vo, with maps and illustrations, bound in 
leather. Published price is $214.50. Bids are re- 
spectfully invited. 
Address, B. G. F., care Tue D1at, Chicago. 
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PERFECT FREEDOM. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks. 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Adon. 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 
The Christ in whom Christians Believe. 
Abrabam Lincoln. 


With an etched Portrait by W. H. W. Bicxnett. 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Chas. E. Brown & Co., 53 State St., Boston. 


(4 GUIDE FOR AMATEURS.) 


HOW TO JUDGE A HORSE. 


BY CAPT. F. W. BACH. 
A concise treatise as to its Qualities and Sound 
Bits ‘nad Bitting Saddles and Sodding Stable Drainage, Drivines 


wTomoy ‘lth, fly tated, $9.00 For sale by all booksellers, 
or postpaid on receipt of price. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 





851 and 853 SIXTH AVE. | 


cAMERICANA. dirt 


United States yt ype of the as i. 
teresting Accounts 
Se Restos fo fought yo General Andrew Jackson, With two 
Plates. Rochester, 
Tro hundred igned and numbered copie have just been 


reprinted at $2.00 each 
- GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 Exchange Street, Rocuester, N. Y. 


REMEMBER 


That the Erie lines bave the following to offer : 

Solid trains between Chicago and New York. 

No change of cars, any class of tickets. 

Vestibule limited trains. 

Pullman dining and sleeping cars. 

Pullman sleeping cars to Boston and to Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Fare two dollars less than by lines offering same 
service. 





of the Indian Wars 
Settlers of the 
Late War; to- 








If you are thinking of making a trip East it will 
pay you to call at the Chicago office of the Erie, 
242 Clark Street, Grand Pacific Hotel Building. 


E NEW FORE BUREAU OF REVISION. For 
AvuTHoRs: illed revision, the un and com- 
t criticism aa prose and verse ; advice as to publication. 
‘on Pusiisners: The compil works of 
reference. — Established 1880. Unique i in position and suc- 
cess. Indorsed by our leading writers. dress 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70. Fifth Ave. ., New Yorg. 


"RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


NAPOLEON: A Drama. 

By Ricumonp SHerrieip Dement. Second Edition. First 
‘Edition sold without advertising. ing = oy cloth, $1.50 ; 
leather, $2.00; white crushed levant, $3.4 
“Mr. Dement has done honor to himeelf and to ae — Inter 








Ocean. “The march of stately periods." — Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. “ Will be read with and p ” — Outin, 

“A drama in he’ mould." — Current Literature. ‘‘The conception 
is elevated, the treatment fine."’— Tribune. “* Worthy of our 


ational 
attention and admiration.""— Journal of Education. 
ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THE NAPOLEON PUBLISHING CO., 
Room 660, Rand- - McNally Building CHICAGO. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS anp 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
ty SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
No, 287 Fourth Avenue,... . ‘ New York Crry. 


EDUCA TIONAL. 


MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A superior school and refined home. Number of students 
limited. Terms $250. Send for Catalogue. Opens Sep- 
tember 14, 1893. Brick buildings, passenger elevator, and 
steam heat. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL (FOR BOYS), Asheville, N. C. 
1793.— EstTasiisnep im 1793.— 1893. 

2ist Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. Bineuam, Supt. 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Rockford, Ill. 

Forty-fifth year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory school. Specially organized departments 
of Music and Art. Four well-equipped laboratories. Good 
growing library, fine gymnasium, resident physician. Memo- 
rial Hall enables students to much reduce expenses. For cat- 
alogue address Saran F. F. ANDERSON, Principal ( Lock box 52). 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J. 

Prepares pupils for Coll Broader Ly Course. 
Room for twenty-five ers. Individual care of pupils. 
Pleasant family life. Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 

Miss Evnicr D. SEWALL, Principal. _ 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, New York City. 


No. 55 West 47th st. Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, mene 
Will re-open Oct. 4. A few boarding pupils taken 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Chicago, Ill. 
Nos. 479-481 Dearborn Ave. Seventeenth year. Pre 
for fe ae and gives special courses of study. For Young 
and Children. Miss R.S, Rice, A.M. 
M. E. Brepy, A. “M., j Principals. 


MISS CLAGETT'S ae AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


























yr : 
pociaTrinity Oh Mrs. Louis AGassiz, Cambridge ; : 
4 WALKER, Institute of Technology. 


NEW ENGLAND — OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 
Founded b: CaRL paanene, 
Dr. Espen Tounarr. 
THE LEADING CONSERVA TORY OF AMERICA. 
_ In addition to its unequaled musical advantages, excep- 
unities are also provided for the study of Elocu- 
pe Arts, and yt Languages. The admirably 
‘ords a safe and inviting residence for lady 





tion, the 
equi 
students. 





Cale “ W. Hats, General Manager, 
NK 
aghiie Renee, Boston, Mass. 
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THE DIAL’S CONTRIBUTORS. 


The following list, which includes all the names that have been signed to articles in THe Drax since its begin- 
ning, is published for the purpose of showing how varied are the intellectual interests represented by the review, 
and how serious and authoritative its contents. It will be noticed that the institutions of higher learning have 
furnished THe Drat with a large proportion of its contributors, and that our most important universities, with 


hardly an exception, are represented in the list. 





Tue Dra feels that it has reason to be proud of a list that 


includes the chief justice of the United States, presidents or professors of some thirty colleges and universities, 
and many of the most distinguished private scholars in the country. 


Pres. C. K. Adams, University of Wis. 
Prof. E ~ Adams, University of Mich. 
Prof. H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkina Univ. | 
*Prof. BW F. Allen, Univ of Wis. 
Prof. E. P. Anderson, Miami var 
Prof. M. B, Anderson, Stanford Univ. 

Prof. R. B. Anderson, late U.S. Mini 

ter to Denmark. 

Dr. Edmund Andrews, President Chicago 
*Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, Chicago. 


Academy of Sciences 

*Walter — Barnes. Stevens Point, Wis. 
Pred John Basset, Willeems 
. John Bascom, Wi College. 
Lieut: Fletcher S. Bassett, Chi 
Rev. George Batchelor, Lowell, Mass, 

Geo. r, University of Chicago. 

inneapolis, Minn. 

Pres. W. -M, Blackbur, University of 


Rev. 5. Vila a, Chicago. 
Louis J. Block, Chicago. 
Charles —* Bonney, Pres. World’s Con- 


uxiliary, Chicago. 
Lewis vis H. Boutell, ‘Evanston, Ih. 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia College. 
Francis F, Browne, Editor The Dial. 
John Burroughs, West Park, N. Y. 
Mary E. Burt, Chicago. 
Gum W. Cable. ao. Mass. 


,~>* 
Prot HRC Carhart, University of Mic aah. 
M ell Catherwood. 


Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, Univ. of oahe 
— A! L. Chapin, Beloit Tigh Se . 
*James F. Claflin, Chicago 

H.W. S. Cleveland, Mi fi 

Dr. Titus ‘ex Coan, < a per City. 


Mrs. H. A. F 
Rev. Robert Collyer, Now York ronk City. 
ag Albert 8. Yale University. 


Prot. CH, Cooper Cock ton Golloge. 
per, eton 

Dr. Elliott ithsonian Institu’n. 

Rev. a Fi. Crooker, Helena, Mont. 

Prof, E. Curtis, Yale University. 

a P. Cutler, Columbus, O 
Clarence L. Dean, Marshall, Mich. 

VanBuren Denslow, New York Ci 

Mrs. Anna Farwell DeKoven, N. Y. ity. 

pegene L. } ~~) — Md. 

Prof. ety Illinois. 


"tiniperaty of eh. of Mich. 


Pitts Duffield, Mackinac Island, oe 
Academy of Sci- 


isco, C 
Prof. Richard T. re 0 University of Wis. 
Prof. O. F. Emerson, University. 
= Faweett, New York City. 
o 4 orman Fa 


ple Mass. 


Miss Alize Trench (Octave Thanet), Da- 
venport, Ia. 


* Deceased. 














Chas. W, French, Chicago High School. 
W.M. ae omy Director of Art Int 


Prof. C. M. Gayley, Univ. of California. 
Frank Gilbert. Chicago. 


. Simeon Gil Chicago. 
Richard Watson Gil = ay York ~ 


Glad 
Frederick poe nae Chios: 
Mrs. Genevieve Grant, Chicago. 
E Hale’ Jr., Univ. of Iowa 
‘Marlesford, Eng. 


_— a Hlerford atin, Clon 


James L. Lee 

Prof. Emil Hirsch, Univ. of Chicago. 

Prof. E.S — Director of the Lick 
Observato 

Rev. R. Su FIcilana, St. Loui 


Holt, Lake Forest, 
Prof, Williston 8. How oe of Minn. 
Mo enn Hieblent 

Prof.W. H. Hudson, 


4 
*Dr. J. S. Jew 
Edward Gilpi 


ae 


onroe, Chicago. 
. Moore, Madison, Wis. 
iG. Newcomer, Stanford Univ. 





Rev. Arthur Howard Noll, New Orleans. 
James S. Norton, 


‘oyes, E 
leon, University of Wis. 


Prof. Sees Bee L. Osborn, bere, Hanaline Univ. 





William a e, The Dn 
Dr. S. H. ly, Pres. Univ. of Ill 
Norman C, P. 71 Mic’ 
Prof. W. R. Perkins, University of Ia 
+ mags iy Joliet, 
on. J. O. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
we F.Pi Poole, Librarian te Li- 


© Re Ne Devers, Piermont, N.Y. 
* William Hi. Ray, "Hyde Park High 


— 
pv. 4 1, Hidhards, Providence, RL 
f. C. on D. Robe: berts, Ki: King’s Coll 


Prof. E. A. Tee. Cornell Universi 
James B. Runnion, City, 
William M. Salter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. M. W. Sampson, University of Ind, 
* Thorkild A. Schovelin, New ) a City. 
Clinton Scoll Clinton, N.Y. 
M.L, Scudder, Jr. "s 
Miss E. W. Shogren, No: ield, Minn. 
Pet, Paul Shorey,University of Chi of Chi 7 
om — Shaw, Editor Review of Re- 


Prof. -W. E, Simonds, Knox College. 
William Bony Smith, New York City. 
Ne 3 D. E . University of Mich. 


Neate, Lake Forest Univ. 
q Starr, Univ. of Chicago. 
Frank P. 


neh = 
Ri hard Henry Stoddard, N Y. City. 
- ullivan, Chicago. 





Mrs. F.S 
Rev. David Swing, Chicago. 


Rev. Georg PX i So, City, Utah. 


Horatio L. Wai 
—— Peis ney ‘ord, Conn. 

tanley Waterloo, Chicago 
* William H. Wells, . 
Pres. D. H. Wheeler, All y College 
* Prof. N. M. Wheeler, Appleton Univ 
Dr. Samuel Willard, Chicago High 
es E. F. in " Chicage, 

. Williams, New Haven. 

Gen. Robt. Williams, U.S.A.,W. : 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson, niv. 
* Dr. Alex. Winchell, University of Mich. 
Prof. Arthur B. Woodford, N. Y. City. 
ion Geli Wool 
Prof. G. Fred Lis Ag, 0. 
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To CALIFORNIA AND BACK 


‘By the Santa Fe ‘Route. 


The most attra@ive -American 


tour. cA new descriptive book, with the above title, con- 
taining over 150 pages and as many pen-and-ink Illus- 
trations, sent free, on receipt of four cents in postage, by 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 


701 Monadnock Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


FALL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE BIBELOT SERIES. 


choice editions. For the season of 1893 the following will be ready early 


in November : 
I. Songs of Adieu. 
A little book of recent English lyrics, compiled from sources that are 
not generally known, or inaccessible in this country. 


il. Old World Lyrics. 

A little book of translations from Villon, Du Bellay, Ronsard, and later 
poets. It is believed that such dainty specimens of book-making will 
be welcomed by those who seek for themselves or as a gift to friends, 
something that will seem more their own than the ordinary 
booklet, pretty as it is— but seen and sold on every counter. To prove 
that this is not only possible, but also attainable at a moderate price, the 
BIBELOT SERIES bas been planned, and the first two volumes put 
to press. 


Price per Volume, $1.00 Net. 


™ Advance orders soljcited, and specimen pages sent on 
application. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portianp, Me. 








MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 


BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languages are studied. A new work, 


THE ROSENTHAL METHOD OF 
PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY, 
has just been issued by him, which does not only super- 
sede his former system, published twenty years ago, but 
will be found superior to any method. It is the ma- 
ture outcome of twenty-five years’ experience of the 
greatest linguist and foremost teacher of the age, en- 
abling anyone to learn to 
SPEAK FLUENTLY AND CORRECTLY, 
with searcely an effort and without a teacher, 
GERMAN, FRENCH, OR SPANISH, 

within a marvellously short time. 

“ Next to li i i , this is undoubtedly 
the best of oil stthoke Sor lusting Wolese bnagunges.”-— 


Exact pronunciation given. All subscribers become 
actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers all ques- 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms 
of membership, $5.00 for each language. Part I., each 
language, 50 cts. 

Polyglot Book Company, 
34 Lafayette Building, Cuicaco, Ixt. 
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